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Montana  -  The  Land  of  Creativity 


Western  Art  Week 


Western  Art  Week, 
the  annual  gather¬ 
ing  of  artists  and  art 
admirers  in  Great 
Falls,  will  look  dif¬ 
ferent  this  year.  The 
C.M.  Russell  Auction 
of  Original  Western 
Art,  which  started 
the  western  art  fervor 
42  years  ago,  was 
cancelled  last  fall  by 
its  sponsor,  the  Great 
Falls  Ad  Club.  And 
the  Native  American 
Art  Show,  a  fixture  for 
almost  30  years,  was  called  off  in  January. 

But  never  fear:  Five  events,  including  the  new 
Western  Masters  Art  Show  and  the  second  annual  The 
Russell:  The  Sale  to  Benefit  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
offer  ample  browsing  and  buying  opportunities.  Here’s 
a  rundown  of  Western  Art  Week  offerings: 

The  Russell:  March  17-19  at  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum  and  Meadowlark  Country  Club.  The  museum 
benefit  includes  a  wall  art  sale  on  Thursday,  “Art  in 
Action"  on  Friday,  and  a  brunch  and  five  auction  of 
high-quality  western  art  Saturday.  Call  406-727-8787 
or  visit  www.cmrussell.org. 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Association  Art  Show: 
March  16-20  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  This  30th  annual  show 
features  works  by  more  than  60  artists,  a  Quick  Finish 
and  Auction,  a  Paint  Around  and  “Charlie's  Early  Days 
and  the  Yogo  Sapphire”  by  Mike  Roberts.  Call  406- 
868-2885  or  visit  www.westemheritageartists.com. 

Western  Masters  Art  Show  and  Sale: 

March  16-19  at  the  Best  Western  Heritage  Inn.  Fes¬ 
tivities  include  a  quick-finish  event  and  a  speaking 
appearance  from  Ree  Drummond,  aka  “The  Pioneer 
Woman.”  Call  406-781-0550  or  visit  www. western 
mastersartshowandsale.com. 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show: 

March  17-20  at  the  Four  Seasons  Arena,  ExpoPark. 
Sculptor  Contway  has  expanded  this  year’s  show  to 
include  several  new  Native  artists.  Call  406-452-7647 
or  visit  www.jaycontway.com. 

March  in  Montana  Show  and  Auction: 

March  17-19  at  TownHouse  Inn.  Call  307-421-1825  or 
visit  www.marchinmontana.com. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  new  website,  www. 
westernartweek.com. 


"Charlie's  Vision  Quest"  by 
Robert  Copple 


Legislative  update:  Telling  MAC'S  story 


By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 

State  agencies  are  deep  into  the  legislative  process 
January  through  April  this  year.  Arts  funding  is  carried  in 
two  major  bills  each  session:  House  Bill  (HB)  2  is  the  big 
state  budget  bill  that  carries  funding  for  all  state  agencies; 
HB9  funds  the  Cultural  Trust  grants. 

On  page  9  of  this  issue  we’re  running  a  great  graphic 
on  “Passage  of  a  Bill,”  produced  by  the  Montana  Electric 
Cooperatives’  Association,  as  a  refresher  in  how  legisla¬ 
tion  and  budgets  are  passed. 

Hearings  on  HB2  and  HB9  have  gone  well.  Thus  far, 
the  agency  is  taking  a  five  percent  cut,  spread  out  half- 
and-half  in  FY  2012  and  FY  2013.  This  is  a  cut  that  has 
been  allocated  to  all  agencies.  Further  action  on  HB2  is 
pending  as  we  go  to  press.  HB9  goes  through  subcommit¬ 
tee  executive  action  in  mid-February. 

At  present  there  are  a  variety  of  bills  to  cut  state 
spending,  but  at  press  time  there  are  not  any  that  would 
target  this  agency  in  particular.  We  are  hoping  this  status 
remains  the  same  through  April,  but  we  must  be  ready  in 
case  “the  other  shoe  drops,”  which  is  possible  any  time, 
any  day,  until  the  legislative  session  concludes. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  both  educa¬ 
tion  committees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  the  first 
week  of  the  session.  This  was  a  new  hearing,  held  to  help 


educate  legislators  on  the  budgeting  process.  Because 
there  are  so  many  new  legislators,  this  orientation  session 
presented  us  with  a  welcome  chance  to  provide  a  broad 
overview  of  the  agency  and  its  impact  on  the  state. 

As  part  of  this  hearing,  we  invited  three  Montanans 
to  help  tell  our  story:  Wayne  Hirsch,  regional  president 
of  U.S.  Bank  for  Montana  and  Wyoming;  musician  Rob 
Quist  of  the  Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band  and  Great 
Northern,  and  a  member  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
(our  governing  board);  and  Carol  Brenden,  a  music 
teacher  from  Scobey,  a  former  member  of  the  council 
and  wife  of  Senator  John  Brenden.  Each  of  them  did  a 
tremendous  job! 

Legislators  before  whom  we  appeared  were  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  our  agency.  Information  we  shared  with  them 
may  be  of  help  to  our  readers  who  have  conversations 
with  neighbors  who  aren’t  familiar  with  the  arts  council 
either,  so  I’m  including  a  major  excerpt  of  our  testimony 
here.  I’m  also  sharing  this  info  so  readers  can  see  how  we 
talk  about  what  we’re  doing,  which  we  hope  resonates 
with  legislative  priorities  and  speaks  to  issues  legislators 
believe  are  important. 


See  Ami's  Addendum  on  page  2 


Art  Works:  NEA  lists  funding  opportunities 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts’  primary 
funding  opportunities  for  organizations  can  be  found  at 
www.arts.gov/grants/apply/index.html. 

An  organization  may  submit  only  one  application 
through  one  of  the  following- FY  2012  Grants  for  Arts 
Projects  categories.  For  most  organizations,  these  cat¬ 
egories  represent  the  full  range  of  funding  options  for 
the  entire  year. 

Grants  for  Arts  Projects 

Art  Works:  To  support  the  creation  of  art  that  meets 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence,  public  engagement 
with  diverse  and  excellent  art,  lifelong  learning  in  the 
arts,  and  the  strengthening  of  communities  through 
the  arts.  Within  these  areas,  innovative  projects  are 
strongly  encouraged.  An  organization  may  request  a 
grant  amount  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  (Deadlines: 
March  10  and  Aug.  1 1,  2011) 

Challenge  America  Fast-Track:  To  support  projects 
that  extend  the  reach  of  the  arts  to  underserved  popula¬ 
tions.  Grants  are  for  $10,000.  (Deadline:  May  26,  2011) 


ART  WORKS. 

arfs.gov 


Other  programs 

Our  Town:  Organizations  may  apply  for  creative 
placemaking  projects  that  contribute  to  the  livabil¬ 
ity  of  communities  and  place  the  arts  at  their  core. 

An  organization  may  request  a  grant  amount  from 
$25,000  to  $250,000.  (Statement  of  Interest  deadline: 
March  1, 2011) 


See  NEA  funding  on  page  20 


"Diminutive  dynamo"  retires  from  Copper  Village 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

“A  diminutive  dynamo”  is  how  friends  and  colleagues 
describe  Carol  Jette,  who  steps  down  this  year  from  her 
role  as  director  of  Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Anaconda. 

It’s  not  that  the  68  year  old  is  retiring,  exactly.  Instead, 
she’ll  become  a  full-time  mom  to  twin  10-year-old  grand¬ 
daughters  that  she  and  her  husband  adopted  over  a  year 
ago.  ’Tve  been  a  mother,  grandmother,  great-grandmoth¬ 
er,  and  now,  I’m  a  mother  again,”  she  says. 

No  doubt  she'll  apply  the  same  kind  of  dedication 
to  her  second  motherhood  that  she’s  applied  to  growing 
Anaconda’s  art  center  for  more  than  two  decades. 

“Every  day  I  went  to  work,  it  was  with  love  in  my 
heart,”  she  says. 

After  announcing  her  pending  retirement  in  January, 
she  was  feted  at  a  reception  on  Jan.  21,  and  received  a 
hand-written  note  from  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  that  reads, 
in  part,  “Your  willingness  to  give  of  yourself  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  others  is  extraordinary.” 

Jette  grew  up  in  Anaconda  and  ran  a  clothing  shop  for 


eight  years  until  it  burned  down.  “I  was  devastated,”  she 
recalls.  “I  felt  like  I  had  lost  a  family  member.” 

She  began  taking  art  classes  at  Copper  Village,  then 
located  on  Eighth  Street,  which  fueled  her  lifelong  pas¬ 
sion  for  painting.  The  board  encouraged  her  to  volunteer 
at  the  center,  and  when  the  director  retired,  she  took  over 
the  post  until  they  hired  a  new  director,  Linda  Talbott. 

Jette  joined  the  board  of  directors,  and  when  Talbott 
accepted  a  position  with  The  University  of  Montana,  she 
was  asked  to  take  the  reins  again. 

“I  have  a  long  history  with  Copper  Village,"  Jette  says. 
Her  history  parallels  the  center’s  move  into  the  former 
City  Hall,  a  magnificent  three-story  brick  and  granite 
edifice  that  was  built  in  1895. 

When  plans  were  afoot  to  demolish  the  abandoned 
building  in  the  late  1970s,  the  Tri-County  Historical 
Society  and  Copper  Village  teamed  up  to  save  what  Jette 
describes  as  “the  most  beautiful  building  you’ll  ever  see.” 


See  Carol  Jette  on  page  5 


Carol  Jette  (Photo  by  Kathleen  Gilluly  of  the  Anaconda  Leader ) 
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Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts 
is  available  online  in 
PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  (State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper )  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Go"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  articles 
for  that  month,  with 
the  PDF  version  at 
the  very  top  of  the 
list.  Each  issue  is 
reproduced  in  groups 
of  pages  for  easy 
viewing  so  just  pick 
a  link  from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off  you 
go! 

Your  computer  will 
need  Adobe  Reader 
to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest  version 
of  this  freeware  may 
be  downloaded  from 
www.adobe.com/ 
products/acrobat/ 
readstep2.html. 

Another  great  way 
to  Go  Green! 


Arni's  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

Legislate  Update  (from  page  i) 


From  Arni  Fishbaugh's  legislative 
testimony,  Jan.  5,  2011: 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Education  Committees.  For  the  record, 
my  name  is  Ami  Fishbaugh  and  I’m  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
For  those  of  you  whom  I  haven’t  met.  I’m 
a  home-grown  gal,  bom  on  a  wheat  farm  in 
Carter,  which  is  between  Great  Falls  and  Fort 
Benton.  Some  of  you  may  recognize  Carter  as 
the  home  of  Billy  Wigger,  a  two-time  gold- 
medal  Olympic  champion  in  small-bore  rifle 
shooting. 

"In  many  ways,  the  arts  are 
as  basic  as  the  bread  we  put 
on  our  table" 

The  first  thing  many  people  think  about 
when  they  hear  the  word  “art”  is  a  painting 
or  a  sculpture.  When  we  talk  about  it  we  also 
mean: 

Music,  from  the  Ringling  Five  to  the  Bill¬ 
ings  Symphony; 

Dance,  from  square  dancing 
to  the  ballet; 

Theatre,  from  Missoula  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Theatre  to  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks  to  the  Poison  Players; 

Crafts,  such  as  leather  and 
rawhide  braiding; 

Pottery  and  ceramics; 

Literature,  from  Stan  Lynde 
to  Tom  McGuane,  from  screen- 
writing  to  poetry; 

Traditional  and  folk  arts, 
which  are  learned  and  taught 
one-on-one,  not  in  a  formal 
academic  setting,  and  include 
saddle-  and  knife-making, 
woodcarving,  Indian  beadwork 
and  hide  painting; 

Media,  such  as  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  movies  and  video; 

And  design,  whether  it’s  landscape,  graph¬ 
ics,  architecture  or  other  types. 

Many  people  don’t  think  the  arts  have  any 
relevance  to  their  life.  But,  when  you  think 
about  it,  almost  every  product  you  purchase 
involves  the  arts,  whether  it’s  the  design  and 
colors  of  the-clothes  you  wear,  music  on  the 
radio  or  the  book  you  read. 

And  the  arts  are  a  vital  part  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  fabric  of  our  communities,  whether  it’s 
the  quilting  or  book  stores  on  main  street,  or 
the  musicians  who  perform  at  the  town  bar,  or 
dance  classes  our  little  girls  love.  Artists  run 
businesses,  and  arts  organizations  help  attract 
business  development  in  a  town,  improve 
employee  recruitment,  and  add  a  great  deal  to 
community  life.  In  many  ways,  the  arts  are  as 
basic  to  each  one  of  us  as  the  bread  we  put  on 
our  table. 

"Return  on  investment  and  public 
value  are  centerpieces" 

We  are  asked  to  speak  about  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Our  first  major  accomplishment  was 
shaped  by  a  very  difficult  legislative  session 
in  1997.  A  cultural  war  broke  out  in  the  halls 
of  the  Montana  Legislature  and  across  the 
country,  spurred  by  Newt  Gingrich’s  Contract 
with  America. 

There  were  repeated  calls  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  funding  of  the  arts  in  Montana. 

Attempts  to  eliminate  or,  at  best,  gut 
our  agency  were  not  successful.  But  going 
through  this  period  forced  us  to  re-examine 
how  we  were  meeting  expectations  of  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  how  successfully  we  were  serving 
the  state  and  how  we  were  communicating 
what  we  do. 

As  legislators,  you  are  our  chief  authoriz¬ 
ing  officials.  We  listened  to  both  our  support¬ 
ers  and  our  detractors  during  this  last  decade. 
What  was  the  biggest  lesson  we  learned?  For 
something  to  be  worthy  of  state  funding  there 
has  to  be  a  return  on  investment  on  public 


funds.  The  public  value  has  to  be  defined, 
understood  and  communicated. 

As  a  result,  we  looked  at  every  program, 
and  in  the  last  10  years: 

If  the  impact  of  the  program  was  negli¬ 
gible,  we  scrapped  it. 

If  something  wasn’t  measurable  as  to  the 
return  on  investment  it  provides,  we  either 
made  it  so,  or  we  got  rid  of  it. 

We  continued  to  streamline  everything  we 
do.  For  instance,  we  developed  partnerships 
with  arts  organizations  in  rural  Montana, 
such  as  the  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theater  and 
the  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  in 
Miles  City,  to  provide  arts  education  services 
in’  eastern  Montana,  which  boosted  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  we  could  reach  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost  per  service. 

We  increased  accountability,  such  as  in  our 
Public  Value  Partnerships  and  Cultural  Trust 
grants  final  reporting,  which  require  that  ap¬ 
plicants  define  the  return  on  investment  they 
provide  to  their  community. 


In  the  end,  return  on  investment  and  public 
value  became  centerpieces  around  which  our 
entire  agency  plan  is  shaped.  This  is  our  no.  1 
accomplishment. 

We  produce  that  return  on  investment 
through  our  programs  and  services.  Some  of 
our  major  non-grant  programs  include: 

•  State  of  the  Arts,  our  agency’s  bi-monthly 
newspaper  available  in  print  and  online.  We 
hear  time  and  again  how  much  people  love 
this  publication  and  how  they  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover 

•  The  Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Mas¬ 
ters  program,  honoring  folk  and  traditional 
artists  who  carry  on  Montana’s  rich  cultural 
legacy. 

We  also  offer  training  programs,  such  as: 

•  Teachers’  workshops  in  the  arts  at  the  an¬ 
nual  teachers’  conventions. 

•  Professional  development  in  leadership, 
governance,  fundraising  and  marketing  for 
tax-exempt  arts  organizations. 

•  An  entrepreneurship  business  train¬ 
ing  program  to  teach  artists  marketing  and 
business  skills  so  that  they  can  expand  their 
markets. 

•  And  technical  assistance  of  all  sorts,  in- 
person  and  online,  to  answer  questions  like: 

How  do  I  get  my  book  published? 

Can  I  deduct  my  art  auction  purchase  on 
my  taxes? 

Help!  Our  school  is  considering  cutting  our 
music  program. 

How  can  we  get  our  workers’  comp  costs 
down? 

Can  our  executive  director  be  a  contractor 
or  does  he/she  have  to  be  an  employee? 

Our  major  grant  programs  include: 

•  Public  Value  Partnership  grants:  These 
grants  provide  up  to  $10,000  for  major  staffed 
arts  organizations. 

•  Artist-in-Schools  and  Communities:  This 
grant  program  serves  roughly  250  schools  and 
one  out  of  every  five  students  in  the  state  each 
year. 


The  arts  council  also  has  small  grants 
for  community  outreach,  market  expansion, 
professional  development,  emergencies  and 
artistic  innovation. 

It’s  important  to  note  here  that  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Trust  grants  are  not  included  in  our 
HB2  budget.  They  are  not  part  of  the  general 
fund  budget  you’ll  examine.  Those  grants  are 
funded  by  interest  earned  by  the  coal  tax  and 
are  carried  in  HB9. 

"The  agency  serves  as  an 
economic  stimulant  for  Montana 

businesses  and  individuals." 

Now  back  to  accomplishments.  The 
agency’s  second  major  accomplishment  is  to 
serve  as  an  economic  stimulant  for  Montana 
businesses  and  individuals. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  the  power  of 
the  grants  and  the  ripple  effect  they  have.  For 
instance,  our  largest  grants  provide  less  than 
2  percent  of  an  organization’s  annual  cash 
budget,  yet  these  grants  help  raise  the  other  98 
percent  of  the  revenue.  A  ripple  effect  begins. 

The  grants  generate  additional  income 
because  they  provide  a  seal  of  approval  that 
says  this  project  or  organization  is  of  high 
quality.  Grants  go  through  a  rigorous  review 
process.  State  endorsement  is  the  unique  role 
that  government  plays  here. 

Arts  funding  helps  build  the  framework 
to  attract  additional  private  revenue.  With 
public  and  private  support,  arts  organizations 
employ  Montanans.  Both  the  organization  and 
its  employees  buy  products  from 
local  merchants.  Those  mer¬ 
chants  have  employees  who  shop 
locally  and  pay  taxes. 

The  ripple  effect  extends  far 
and  wide.  Just  look  at  the  map  of 
where  our  grants  and  services  go 
...  reaching  people  in  three  out  of 
every  five  towns  on  Montana’s 
map. 

The  arts  industry  in  Mon¬ 
tana  is  a  growing  enterprise. 

The  economic  impact  of  this 
nonprofit  arts  industry  was  $85 
million  a  year  in  our  most  recent 
study,  which  generated  estimated 
tax  revenue  of  $4.5  million  for 
Montana.  The  arts  council’s 
general  fund  budget  is  $450,000 
...  one-tenth  of  this  amount. 

Then  there  are  the  artists.  Do  artists  have 
real  jobs?  The  U.S.  Census  says  so!  In  Mon¬ 
tana,  one  out  of  every  78  people  in  the  state’s 
labor  market  is  a  working  artist,  according  to 
the  2000  census...  close  to  6,000  jobs  a  year. 
The  number  of  artists  in  our  state  grew  three 
times  greater  than  the  average  labor  market 
growth  during  1970-2000. 

Artists’  sales  translate  to  an  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  close  to  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
annually  in  Montana,  according  to  research. . 
Again,  much  of  this  is  money  that  flows  into 
the  pockets  of  Montana  families. 

Continued  on  the  page  IB 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions 
of  photographs,  press  releases  and  news¬ 
worthy  information  from  individual  artists 
and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submissions 
is  March  25,  2011,  for  the  May/june 
201 1  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201;  phone  406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
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Arni  Fishbaugh  with  (left  to  right)  Kathy  Hamption  from  Melstone, 
Rich  Boyle  from  Simms  and  Ruth  Carlstrom  from  Fort  Benton.  The 
foursome  is  relaxing  a  moment  after  each  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council's  budget  in  (anuary  during  a  hearing  on  HB  2. 
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Congrats  to  ... 


Bill  Mize 


Guitarist  Bill  Mize,  whose  recent 
CD,  The  Angel’s  Share,  was  chosen  as 
an  Essential  Acoustic  Album  of  2010 
by  Acoustic  Guitar  Magazine  and  a 
Best  CD  of  2010  by  Knoxnews.  He 
was  also  profiled  in  the  January  issue 
of  Guitar  International  Magazine, 
and  toured  some  southeastern  cities 
this  winter.  The  artist,  who  divides 
his  time  between  Montana  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  is  a  master  guitarist  and  has 
won  a  Grammy  as  well  as  the  Winfield 
National  Guitar  Competition.  Acoustic 
Guitar  praises  The  Angel’s  Share  for 


"Glossy  Ibis"  by  Nick  Lamb 


“a  soft  touch  and  heavy  groove,  combined  with  an  advanced  sense  of 
harmony  . . The  CD  offers  “a  stack  of  gorgeous  new  original  songs,” 
writes  Knoxnews,  which  praises  Mize’s  fingerstyle  playing  as  “always 
stunning  ...  Mize  channels  his  formidable  skill  into  making  music  with 
soul  and  sweetness.” 

Flathead  Valley  blues  trio,  the  Kenny  James  Miller  Band,  which 
opens  for  legendary  blues  rocker  Robin  Trower  March  10,  during  a 
concert  at  the  Knitting  Factory  in  Spokane.  The  band  is  comprised  of 
guitarist  Ken  Sederdahl,  drummer  Mark  Miller  and  bassist  Jimmy 
Groom.  For  Sederdahl,  the  opportunity  to  open  for  Trower  is  a  dream 
come  true.  The  famed  British  bluesman  has  long  been  his  model  for 
how  to  play  the  blues.  “I’d  note  the  expressions  that  would  surface  on 
his  face  and  body  movements  that  made  you  believe  you  weren’t  just 
hearing  a  master  at  this  craft,  you  were  experiencing  his  soul.” 

Missoula  cookbook  author  Greg  Patent,  who  claimed  more  than 
$15,500  (including  a  one- week  all-inclusive  vacation  for  two  to  Anti¬ 
gua)  while  competing  on  “Wheel  of  Fortune”  in  December.  According 
to  the  Missoulian  (Dec.  11,  2010):  “During  the  half-hour  broadcast,  au¬ 
diences  watched  as  the  ever-energetic  Missoulian  solved  four  puzzles, 
one  of  them  a  so-called  toss-up  in  which  any  contestant  can  call  out  the 
answer.  Among  the  puzzles  he  solved  were  two  sets  of  paired  words 
-  ‘Twins  and  Triplets'  and  ‘Sparrows  and  Parakeets’  -  and  a  song  lyric: 
‘I’ve  Got  Sunshine  on  a  Cloudy  Day,’  despite  not  knowing  the  song.” 

Billings-based  sculptor  Nick 
Lamb,  whose  carving,  “Glossy 
Ibis,”  was  recently  purchased 
for  inclusion  in  the  collection  of 
Princess  Takamado  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  family  of  Japan.  Lamb,  who 
has  specialized  since  the  1980s 
in  the  carving  of  netsuke,  a  Japa¬ 
nese  art  form,  is  now  represented 
in  the  imperial  collection  by 
about  a  dozen  of  these  meticu¬ 
lous  miniature  carvings.  The  most  recent  acquisition  is  a  carving  in 
ebony  with  eyes  inlaid  in  amber,  which  measures  5cm  long.  Lamb’s 
work  has  also  recently  been  shown  at  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Design 
in  New  York  City. 

Billings  sculptor  Sherri  Cornett, 
whose  work,  “Hidden  Cities  Chrysalis,” 
was  selected  for  inclusion  in  “Hidden 
Cities,”  the  Women's  Caucus  for  Art 
201 1  National  Juried  Exhibition,  on 
display  Feb.  1-12  at  the  New  Cen¬ 
tury  Artists  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 
Cornett’s  piece  was  one  of  48  pieces 
of  work  by  43  artists  selected  for  the 
show  by  juror  Lisa  Phillips,  director  of 
the  New  Museum  in  New  York  City.  A 
total  of  894  pieces  by  363  artists  were 
entered  for  consideration  in  this  year’s 
exhibit.  Her  piece  was  also  selected 
for  the  “Hidden  Cities”  catalog  that 
accompanies  the  show.  Cornett  also  has 
a  piece  titled  “Ritual  Chrysalis”  in  the 
Jewish  Women’s  Artist  Network  show 
“Sanctuaries  in  Time,”  on  display  Jan.  21-March  1  at  the  Kraft  Center 
for  Jewish  Life  at  Columbia  University/Bamard  College  in  New  York 
City. 


Helena  artist  Loren  Kovich,  who  was  recently 
selected  as  a  Signature  Member  of  the  American 
Watercolor  Society.  His  watercolor  painting,  “First 
Light  Gathering,”  was  juried  into  the  society’s  144th 
annual  International  Exhibition,  April  5-May  1  at  the 
Salmagundi  Club  Galleries  in  New  York  City.  Due  to 
the  organization’s  high  artistic  standards,  becoming  a 
signature  member  of  the  society  has  been  a  dream  of 
Kovich’s  during  a  career  that  spans  three  decades.  To 
date,  he’s  only  the  third  Montanan  to  have  achieved 
that  recognition. 

Missoula  artist  Monte  Dolack,  whose  posters  are 
on  display  Feb.  7-March  4  in  the  International  Year  of 
the  Forests  Exhibition  at  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  at 
the  Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  is  coordinated  by  the  UN  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Europe/Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Dolack  has  donated  24  posters  for  this  exhibition. 


"Hidden  Cities  Chrysalis" 
by  Sherri  Cornett 


Helena  sculptor  Richard 
Notkin,  whose  first  solo  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Zolla/Lieberman 
Gallery  in  Chicago,  “The 
Persistence  of  Folly,”  was 
on  display  Nov.  5-Feb.  5. 

In  addition  to  teapots,  the 
exhibit  included  etchings, 
a  woodblock  print,  other 
framed  tile  editions  and 
individual  terra  cotta  tiles. 

"Heart  Teapot"  by  Richard  Notkin 

Townsend  artist  May 

Au  Manion,  who  has  been  accepted  into  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Artists.  Her  work  was  also  included  in  “Through  Her  Eyes,” 
2009-2010  invitational  global  art  exhibition  that  benefits  Women  for 
Women  International,  and  will  be  on  display  this  year  at  the  Cotton¬ 
wood  Restaurant  in  Truckee,  CA. 


The  Mothership"  by  Sean  R.  Heavey 


Glasgow  photographer  Sean  R.  Heavey,  who  received  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the  2010  National  Geographic  Photo  Contest  for  “The 
Mothership,”  a  dramatic  photograph  of  a  super-cell  thunderstorm 
rolling  across  the  plains.  Heavey  was  also  named  the  next  “Treasured” 
Montana  Artist  by  Secretary  of  State  Linda  McCulloch.  An  exhibit  of 
his  work,  titled  “The  Wind  Blows,”  is  on  display  at  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office  in  the  State  Capitol  in  Helena  through  April. 

MAPS  Media  Institute  students,  whose  film,  “Clover  and  Her 
Mob,”  was  screened  at  the  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival, 

Feb.  11-20  in  Missoula.  The  22-minute  film,  which  follows  Clover 
Quinn,  the  Emu  Mob  boss  of  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  on  a  journey 
through  Emu  Ranching  101,  was  produced  by  students  Erin  Belmont, 
April  Johnson,  Joe  Johnson,  Char  Sawatzke  Jones,  Dave  Jones 
and  Michelle  McConnaha.  MAPS,  a  nonprofit  media  institute  in 
Hamilton,  trains  high  school  students  in  filmmaking,  digital  media 
and  documentaries.  Their  film  was  among  140  selections,  culled  from 
nearly  than  1,000  entries  from  around  the  world. 

Former  Montana  State  University  students  Dusty  Bias,  Ashley 
Martin  Bias,  Jeremy  Clark  and  Darren  P.  Leis,  whose  film.  “Prai¬ 
rie  Love,”  premiered  at  the  prestigious  Sundance  Film  Festival,  held 
Jan.  20-30  in  Park  City,  UT.  The  quirky  love  story  set  in  North  Dakota 
was  one  of  1 18  films  selected  from  10,000  submissions  to  the  201 1 
Sundance  Film  Festival,  and  one  of  just  40  narrative  feature  films 
accepted.  Dusty  Bias  is  the  film’s  co-producer,  co-writer  and  director; 
Ashley  Martin  Bias  is  co-producer  and  co- writer;  Clark,  a  native  of 
Great  Falls,  is  lead  actor;  and  Leis  is  associate  producer. 

The  Missoula  Writing  Collaborative,  which  is  expanding  its 
creative  mission  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  thanks  to  a  $5,000  gift 
from  Lois  Welch  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  famed  American 
Indian  novelist  James  Welch.  The  James  Welch  Residency  for  Young 
Writers,  which  began  last  year  at  Arlee  School,  continues  this  year 
at  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo,  and  will  continue  for  the  next 
three  years  at  schools  that  Welch  will  choose.  The  collaborative’s  10 
professional  writers  have  established  residencies  in  numerous  schools 
since  it  formed  in  1994.  The  writers  work  mainly  with  fourth-  and 
fifth-graders,  visiting  classrooms  once  a  week  for  seven  months  to 
teach  students  the  art  of  creative  writing  and  self  expression,  and  then 
publishing  their  works  in  an  anthology.  However,  the  James  Welch 
Residency  at  Two  Eagle  River  School  this  year  is  working  exclusively 
with  high  school  students  at  the  alternative  school.  “They  really  come 
up  with  some  pretty  astonishing  stuff,”  said  Megan  McNamer,  head  of 
the  collaborative. 

-  Excerpted  from  the  Missoulian,  Dec.  30 


The  Butte-Anaconda  National  Historic 
Landmark  District,  which  received  $192,000 
from  Save  America’s  Treasures  for  restoration 
of  the  Butte  Mineyard  Headframes.  These  large 
metal  and  wooden  structures  were  designed 
to  lift  and  lower  men  and  materials  into  the 
local  mines.  These  ever-present  reminders  of 
America’s  built  environment  are  critical  to 
understanding  the  nation’s  extractive  mining 
and  labor  history.  Save  America’s  Treasures 
funds  will  restore  eight  headframes  within  the 
Butte-Anaconda  National  Historic  District. 
Save  America’s  Treasures  grants  are  made  in 
collaboration  with  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  the  Institute  of  Museum  and 
Library  Services  and  Save  America’s  Treasures 
private  partner,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation. 

Continued  on  next  page 


"First  Light  Gathering" 
Loren  Kovich 


Send  us  your 
good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators:  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively  times, 
com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
1 50  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 
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MCC  hosts 
Arts  Awards 

luncheon 

The  Missoula  Cul¬ 
tural  Council  honors 
those  individuals 
and  businesses  that 
have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to 
the  arts  community 
during  its  annual  Arts 
Awards  program 
and  luncheon, 

1 1 :30  a.m.-l  p.m. 
March  24  at  Missou¬ 
la's  Doubletree  Hotel. 

The  awards  focus 
on  the  importance  of 
the  arts  as  they  relate 
to  Missoula's  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  by  honor¬ 
ing  those  who  have 
made  significant  and 
creative  contribu¬ 
tions. 

To  purchase  a 
ticket  or  table,  call 
at  406-532-3240  or 
email  mcc@missoula 
cultural.org.  Visit 
www.missoula 
cultural.org  for 
more  information. 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


The  Montana  Nonprofit  Association  and  the  Archie  Bray  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Helena,  which  each  received  Paul  G.  Allen  Family  Founda¬ 
tion  awards  grants.  Montana  Nonprofit  received  a  three-year  grant 
for  $225,000,  which  the  organization  plans  to  use  to  build  stronger 
nonprofits  in  the  state.  The  Archie  Bray  received  $25,000  to  help  fund 
its  60th  anniversary  celebration,  “2011:  From  the  Center  to  the  Edge 
—  60  Years  of  Creativity  and  Innovation  at  the  Archie  Bray  Founda¬ 
tion,”  June  23-25.  “We  feel  really  fortunate  to  receive  a  grant  of  this 
size  from  the  Paul  Allen  foundation,"  Bray  Executive  Director  Steven 
Young  Lee  told  the  Independent  Record.  “We  enjoy  a  very  good 
relationship  with  the  foundation,  and  we’re  ecstatic  about  the  grant.” 
The  celebration  brings  a  group  of  18  well-known  artists  in  the  ceram¬ 
ics  world,  such  as  Kurt  Weiser,  John  Buck  and  Deborah  Butterfield, 
as  well  as  1 1  artist  innovators,  to  the  ceramic  arts  center.  “We  love  the 
Bray,”  foundation  senior  program  officer  Jim  McDonald  told  the  IR. 
“The  Bray,  in  our  view  and  many  people’s  view,  is  essential  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  ceramics  world.  It  draws  international  people  into  Montana 
and  the  Northwest.  It’s  very  influential.”  The  MNA  grant  allows  the 
associaton  to  build  on  work  it  started  with  an  earlier  three-year  grant 
of  $30,000  a  year.  “This  more  than  doubles  what  they’ve  invested 
previously,”  MNA  executive  director  Brian  Magee  told  the  IR.  “It’s  the 
largest  single  grant  in  our  history.”  The  grant  will  help  MNA  launch  a 
new  Cohort  Program,  working  in-depth  with  nonprofit  leaders  from  10 
to  20  organizations  over  a  one  to  two-year  period. 

-  Excerpted  from  the  Independent  Record ,  Jan.  30 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings,  which  received  $34,000 
from  First  Interstate  Bank  and  the  First  Interstate  BancSystem  Foun¬ 
dation  to  meet  a  $400,000  challenge  grant  from  the  M.J.  Murdock 
Charitable  Trust.  Funds  are  helping  the  museum  with  its  Expansion 
Campaign,  which  includes  the  new  Visible  Vault,  the  region’s  first 
publicly  accessible  art  storage  facility,  and  the  addition  of  the  Charles 
M.  Bair  Family  Gallery. 


Welcome  to  ... 


Russ  Martin,  the  new 

executive  director  of  the 
Helena  Symphony.  Martin 
moved  to  Helena  from 
Bainbridge  Island,  WA,  to 
take  the  symphony’s  helm 
in  early  January.  Martin 
brings  ample  experience  to 
his  new  post.  He  served  as 
the  first  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Symphony,  in  Walla  Walla, 

WA,  from  2001-2005,  on 
the  heels  of  Sept.  1 1  terrorist  attacks,  which  sent  the  stock  market  into 
a  tailspin  and  crippled  donor  funding.  Still,  he  maintained  a  balanced 
budget  and  managed  a  successful  fundraising  campaign  -  an  accom¬ 
plishment  he  hopes  to  replicate  with  the  Helena  Symphony,  which 
has  recently  suffered  from  a  high  turnover  in  executive  directors  (six 
in  seven  years)  and  faces  financial  challenges.  “My  focus  is  on  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  this  operation,”  he  told  the  Independent  Record.  "...  I  intend 
to  be  aware  of  every  cent  that  is  coming  and  going.  I  believe  ...  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  this  community  and  to  our  donors  to  run  an 
organization  that  is  above  reproach  and  totally  transparent.”  Martin  is 
no  stranger  to  the  music  business.  He  was  president  of  Seattle-based 
Miramar  Recordings,  was  general  manager  of  Precision  Sound/The 
REP  Company,  an  independent  music  distribution  company,  and 
served  as  a  sales  and  marketing  director  for  Capitol  Records.  He’s 
worked  with  a  slew  of  musicians,  including  Tina  Turner,  Paul  McCart¬ 
ney,  Bob  Seger,  A1  Stewart,  Alan  Parsons  and  John  Sebastian.  Martin 
was  one  of  six  finalists  among  20  candidates  for  the  job.  “One  thing 
I’m  very  encouraged  by  —  Russ  didn’t  need  this  job,”  Peter  Bogy, 
president  of  the  symphony  and  board  chairman  told  the  IR.  “He  want¬ 
ed  this  job.  He  fully  understands  the  challenges  he  will  have.”  Martin 
says  he’s  been  especially  impressed  with  Maestro  Allan  Scott.  “I  want 
to  help  take  this  organization  to  the  same  ...  level  that  Allan  has  taken 
the  music  part,”  he  told  the  IR.  “He  has  elevated  the  quality  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  this  community  is  hearing  to  a  level  that  is  extremely  impressive.  I 
want  to  ...  follow  his  lead  on  the  administrative  side  of  the  coin.” 

-  Excerpted  from  the  Independent  Record,  Jan.  4 

Michael  Gardner,  the  new  executive  director  of  Zootown  Arts 
Community  Center  (ZACC)  in  Missoula.  Gardner  was  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations  for  the  Montana  Food  Bank  Network,  also  based  in 
Missoula,  where  he  was  a  critical  part  of  the  organization’s  growth 
from  2005-2010.  Board  president  Emily  Harrington  says  Gardner  was 
chosen  after  a  lengthy  and  deliberate  recruitment  process  and  received 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  board.  “He  brings  just  the  right  kind  of 
energy  and  experience  to  the  position,”  she  says.  Gardner’s  appoint¬ 
ment  reflects  ZACC’s  commitment  to  strengthen  and  enhance  the 
three  aspects  of  its  mission:  to  educate  children  and  adults  in  the  many 
techniques  of  artistic  expression,  to  provide  professional  development 
and  opportunities  for  local  artists,  and  to  provide  the  venue  and  tools 
for  anyone  to  have  a  creative  experience  at  anytime.  Gardner,  who  has 
volunteered  at  the  center,  calls  it  “a  vortex  of  positivity.”  The  center 
was  founded  in  2008  by  Hanna  Hannan,  who  now  serves  as  its  arts 
and  programming  director.  “The  enthusiasm  of  this  organization  is 
unlike  anything  I’ve  ever  seen,”  says  Gardner.  “Missoulians  have  been 
through  some  hard  times  lately,  and  ZACC  will  continue  to  inspire  the 
community  through  its  arts  and  programming.” 


Russ  Martin 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Helena 
theater  director,  actress  and  patron 
Sheila  Sullivan.  She  died  Jan.  7  at  age 
75.  Affectionately  dubbed  the  “Drama 
Queen”  by  her  husband,  Peter  Sullivan, 
she  served  as  Carroll  College’s  first 
female  theater  director  from  1961  to 
1964  and  was  one  of  the  four  founders 
of  Grandstreet  Theatre,  in  July  1975. 

Born  and  raised  in  Butte,  she  spent 
two  years  at  San  Francisco  College  for 
Women  before  receiving  her  drama 
degree  at  The  University  of  Montana. 

While  there,  she  and  fellow  thespian 
Carroll  O’Connor  -  who  later  starred  as 
Archie  Bunker  in  the  TV  series  “All  in 
the  Family”  -  became  friends  and  toured  the  state  in  a  UM  Shakespeare 
production.  Sullivan  did  graduate  work  in  drama  at  Catholic  University 
in  Washington,  DC,  before  returning  to  Butte  to  teach  English  at  Butte 
High  School.  She’s  credited  with  creating  a  demand  for  theater  curricu¬ 
lum  during  her  tenure  as  theatre  director  at  Carroll  College.  “Because 
of  her  work,  the  students  wanted  it,”  Carroll  theatre  director  Chuck 
Driscoll  told  the  Independent  Record.  “Basically,  she  helped  turn  the 
comer.  Without  her  doing  these  plays  and  moving  beyond  the  standard 
musicals  ...  without  her  the  classes  wouldn't  have  come.”  Some  of  the 
productions  she  directed  included  “My  Three  Angels,”  “Sabrina  Fair” 
and  “Our  Town.”  She  also  helped  launch  Grandstreet  Theatre  in  its 
original  home  in  the  Placer  Hotel.  “She’s  pretty  much  our  inspiration  to 
keep  this  place  going,”  Tom  Cordingley,  the  theatre’s  managing  director, 
told  the  IR.  “She  and  the  other  founders  worked  so  hard  to  get  this  place 
up.”  Grandstreet  celebrates  its  35th  anniversary  this  season.  She  also 
appeared  in  performances  at  the  old  Brewery  Theatre,  run  by  Walter  and 
Doris  Marshall,  and  she  and  her  husband  were  avid  supporters  of  all  of 
Helena’s  performing  arts,  including  Live!  at  the  Civic,  the  Myma  Loy 
Center  and  the  Helena  Symphony.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  chair  the 
Helena  School  Board,  and  was  active  in  many  community  endeavors, 
including  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Founda¬ 
tion  and  United  Way  of  Helena.  Her  volunteer  work  was  acknowledged 
in  1992,  when  Carroll  College  honored  her  as  one  of  Helena’s  Outstand¬ 
ing  Citizens  of  the  Year. 

-  Excerpted  from  the  Independent  Record,  Jan.  16 


Sheila  Sullivan 


The  friends  and  family  of  Harold  Hubert  “Hal”  Herbig.  The  for¬ 
mer  Missoula  music  teacher  and  bandleader  died  Nov.  8  at  age  85.  Her¬ 
big  was  bom  in  Iowa,  but  moved  to  Montana  with  his  family  at  age  two. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Missoula  County  High  School  and  The  University 
of  Montana,  and  received  a  master’s  degree  from  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  Rochester,  NY.  He  taught  music  in  the  Billings  and  Missoula 
public  schools  and  was  director  of  the  Missoula  Youth  Orchestra  for 
22  years.  After  retirement,  he  was  active  in  many  community  organiza¬ 
tions  including  the  Mendelssohn  Club,  City  Band,  Missoula  Orchestra, 
University  of  Montana  Alumni  Band,  and  International  Choral  Festival. 
It  was  music  that  brought  Herbig  together  with  his  wife,  Lois  Cain- 
Young,  when  he  was  earning  an  undergraduate  degree  in  music  from 
UM.  Herbig,  an  oboe  player,  began  playing  in  dance  bands  and  was 
trying  to  recruit  a  piano  player  for  one  of  his  jazz  groups.  “He  needed 
a  piano  man,  is  how  we  met,”  Lois  Herbig  told  the  Missoulian.  “There 
were  very  few  around.  So  I  was  his  piano  man.” 

The  two  married  in  1945,  and  moved  to  Rochester,  where  Herbig 
had  accepted  a  scholarship  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  which  is 
still  considered  the  most  prestigious  music  school  in  the  United  States. 
Herbig  began  his  teaching  career  in  Billings,  and  spent  16  years  there 
before  returning  to  Missoula.  After  a  brief  stint  at  UM,  where  he  taught 
alongside  his  former  orchestral  conductor  Eugene  Andre,  he  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Missoula  County  Public  School  district,  and  spent  more 
than  two  decades  nurturing  young  musicians.  He  founded  the  youth 
orchestra  in  1970,  and  “did  a  spectacular  job,”  Don  Simmons,  a  retired 
UM  music  professor  and  former  chairman  of  the  department,  told  the 
Missoulian.  Herbig  also  loved  fishing  and  the  outdoors,  and  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Sierra  Club,  Nature  Conservancy  and  Audubon  Society. 

-  Excerpted  from  the  Missoulian,  Jan.  10 


The  friends  and  family  of  Robert  Carnahan  McGiffert.  The  ac¬ 
complished  journalist  and  teacher  died  Dec.  25  in  Missoula.  He  was 
88.  McGiffert  joined  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  The 
University  of  Montana  in  1966,  and  retired  as  a  professor  in  1990,  but 
continued  to  teach  part  time  until  the  mid-’90s.  He  was  acting  dean  of 
the  journalism  school  in  1989-90.  Newspaper  work  was  his  lifelong  in¬ 
terest.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  his  prep  school  newspaper,  was  campus 
correspondent  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia  dailies  while  in  college, 
was  an  Army  information  officer  during  World  War  II,  and  worked  for 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express  (now  the  Express-Times)  as  a  reporter 
and  city  editor  for  16  years  after  the  war.  He  left  the  Express  in  1962  to 
attend  Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus,  where  he  taught  journalism 
for  four  years  before  coming  to  Missoula.  While  at  UM,  he  spent  most 
of  his  summers  working  for  newspapers,  primarily  as  an  editor  at  the 
Washington  Post,  but  also  as  an  editor  and  writing  coach  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun  and  as  an  editor  at  the  International  Herald-Tribune 
in  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of  many  magazine  and  journal  articles  and 
a  textbook,  The  Art  of  Editing  the  News.  His  monograph.  Brighter  Writ¬ 
ing  for  Dentistry,  was  published  widely  to  writers  about  oral  medicine 
and  editors  of  dental  publications.  He  also  worked  for  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  a  writing  seminar  leader.  McGiffert  received 
UM’s  Distinguished  Teaching  Award  in  1982.  The  Montana  Newspaper 
Association  gave  him  its  Master  Editor/Publisher  Award  in  1999,  and  in 
2002  he  received  the  Montana  Free  Press  Award  from  the  UM  schools 
of  journalism  and  law.  Continued  on  next  page 
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Carol  Jette  retires  (from  page  i) 


But  it  had  been  vacant  for  several  years, 
and  was  suffering  from  neglect.  When  the 
preservation  crew  first  stepped  inside,  “It  was 
like,  ‘can  we  do  this?’” 

“The  board  was  overwhelmed,  but  very 
committed.  The  building  was  such  a  large 
part  of  the  community,  it  would  have  been  a 
disaster  to  lose  it,”  says  Jette. 

With  a  combination  of  grants  and  dona¬ 
tions,  the  two  organizations  began  the  long 
process  of  restoring  the  building,  which  is 
now  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  A  new  floor,  roof,  windows  and  boiler 
system  were  installed. 

“The  first  thing  we  completed  was  the 
gallery  itself,”  says  Jette.  Called  the  Engine 
House  Gallery,  it  features  several  exhibits 
a  year,  ranging  from  student  art  shows  to 
nationally  touring  exhibits.  The  Marcus  Daly 
Historical  Society  Museum  and  Archives  are 
located  in  the  basement.  Classrooms  and  a  gift 
shop  are  also  part  of  the  center. 

Funding  has  always  been  a  struggle, 
especially  after  Anaconda’s  smelter  closed 
in  1981,  and  the  city  and  county  government 
eliminated  revenue  for  the  center.  “We  had  to 
go  out  and  really  raise  money  for  the  renova¬ 
tion,”  says  Jette.  They  launched  a  membership 
campaign,  wrote  letters,  applied  for  grants  and 
began  hosting  special  events. 

Art  in  the  Parks,  which  Jette  calls  “my 
baby,”  began  in  1974  with  a  few  artists  sell¬ 
ing  their  wares  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  art 
center.  It  eventually  moved  to  Washoe  Park, 
and  now  boasts  75  juried  artists  and  artisans, 
19  food  booths,  an  array  of  professional  en¬ 
tertainers,  and  a  veritable  army  of  community 
volunteers. 

“It’s  one  of  the  finest  events  in  Montana 
now,”  she  says.  “I  hear  that  from  artists  and 
from  the  people  who  come  from  all  over  to 
attend.” 

Copper  Village  also  hosts  an  auction. 
Chocolate  Fest,  Oktoberfest  and  Fadies  Night 


Out,  a  pre-holiday  event  that  draws  around 
150  women  from  throughout  the  area  to 
Anaconda.  Men  on  the  art  center’s  board  and 
from  the  community  serve  wine  while  women 
bid  on  ornaments  and  Christmas  decorations 
they’ve  brought. 

“We  have  a  group  of  Butte  and  Anaconda 
ladies  that  strive  to  out-do  each  other  every 
year,”  says  Jette.  “It’s  hysterical”  ...  and 
grosses  nearly  $5,000. 

In  addition  to  innovative  fundraisers, 

CVAC  successfully  launched  a  “tri-director- 
ship,”  with  Jette  sharing  executive  director 
duties  with  Sally  Ralston  and  Jim  Johnston 
for  about  five  years.  Each  took  on  a  different 
aspect  of  the  organization.  “It  was  great,”  Jette 
said. 

The  center  continues  its  renovation  efforts 
on  the  third  floor,  which  once  served  as  the 
judge’s  chambers.  Anaconda  student  Eric 
Isaacson  has  finished  a  room  as  an  Eagle 


Scout  project,  and  a  group  calling  themselves 
the  Grumpy  Old  Men  have  redone  an  upstairs 
hallway. 

“Everybody  in  town  has  somehow  or  other 
helped  and  continues  to  help  with  this  build¬ 
ing,”  Jette  says.  “They  approve  of  what  we’re 
doing  for  the  community  and  for  children 

-  that’s  why  they  support  us  over  and  over.” 

Jette  also  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association, 
and  is  fulfilling  her  second  term  as  president 
this  year.  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  director  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  lauds  her  work  with 
the  state’s  network  of  art  museums. 

“Carol  has  always  added  a  practical  voice 
and  enthusiastic  and  can-do  attitude  to  ev¬ 
erything  she  does,  which  is  infectious,”  says 
Fishbaugh. 

“We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  how  to 
think  outside  the  box  from  the  ways  that  Carol 
works  . . .  She  is  such  a  go-getter  and  has  such 
a  big  heart.  I  know  there  will  never  be  a  dull 
moment  in  her  retirement!” 

Jette  also  anticipates  a  lively  retirement.  In 
addition  to  riding  herd  on  her  granddaughters 

-  who  have  a  horse  and  lop-eared  bunnies, 
enjoy  drawing  and  painting,  and  are  taking 
dance  lessons  and  involved  in  4-H  -  she  also 
plans  to  pursue  her  own  artwork  and  projects 
at  her  home  in  the  Deer  Lodge  valley.  “I’ll  be 
busy  and  be  very  happy,”  she  predicts. 

Grantwriter  Susan  Lanes  will  serve  as 
interim  director  as  the  board  begins  searching 
for  Jette’s  replacement;  other  staff  members 
include  Judy  Fink  and  Mary  Johnson. 

Jette  says  she’ll  continue  to  oversee 
exhibits  at  the  center  this  year,  and  help 
organize  Art  in  the  Park  and  teach  acrylic  and 
watercolor  painting.  “It’s  so  rewarding  to  see 
someone  who  thinks  they  can't  create,  leave 
class  with  a  finished  picture,”  she  says. 

“Copper  Village  has  been  such  a  love  of 
my  life  -  they’ll  always  see  me  around  there, 
doing  something.” 


Four  organizations  recieve  $80,000  in  Special  Events  Grants 


Four  Montana  communities  have  been 
selected  to  receive  a  total  of  $80,000  in  grant 
funding  from  the  Montana  Office  of  Tour¬ 
ism’s  Special  Events  Grant  Program  (SEGP), 
through  the  Montana  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  Montana  communities  of  Big  Sky, 
Butte,  Hardin  and  Trout  Creek  will  use  the 
SEGP  funds  to  assist  in  the  marketing  and 
promotion  of  the  following  tourism-related 
events; 


•  Classical  Music  Festival,  sponsored  by 
the  Arts  Council  of  Big  Sky:  $6,000; 

•  Montana  Folk  Festival,  sponsored  by 
Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte:  $50,000; 

•  The  Custer’s  Last  Stand  Reenactment, 
sponsored  by  the  Hardin  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Agriculture:  $13,550; 

•  The  Huckleberry  Festival  in  Trout  Creek, 
sponsored  by  Huckleberry  Inc.:  $10,450. 

The  SEGP  was  developed  in  2002  to  assist 
communities  with  economic  development 


through  the  creation  and/or  enhancement  of 
new  annual,  on-going  events.  Grant  funds 
are  available  for  event  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion  outside  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  event. 
To  date,  the  SEGP  program  has  provided 
$657,500  in  grant  funding  to  81  events  in 
numerous  Montana  communities. 

The  deadline  for  the  next  round  of  grant 
applications  will  be  announced  in  June.  For 
details,  contact  the  Office  of  Tourism,  406- 
841-2870,  or  visit  travelmontana.mt.gov. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Missoula  banker  and  community  leader 
Hal  Fraser.  He  died  unexpectedly  Jan.  10  of  natural  causes.  Fraser, 
68,  specialized  in  small-business  lending  and  served  as  senior  vice 
president  at  First  Security  Bank.  He  was  a  tireless  advocate  of  Mis¬ 
soula  and  helped  many  organizations  and  businesses  get  started  and 
prosper,  including  the  Osprey  baseball  stadium  and  the  Missoula 
Children’s  Theatre.  “Missoula  owes  more  to  him  for  the  improved 
quality  of  life  here  in  this  town  than  anybody  else."  Jim  Caron, 
founder  of  MCT,  told  the  Missoulian.  “The  things  he  did  that  were 
visible  were  amazing,  and  die  things  people  didn’t  see  were  even 
more  amazing.  MCT  in  its  current  building  would  not  be  here  with¬ 
out  him  -  there’s  no  question  about  that.  And  that’s  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  In  his  profession  he  helped  so  many  people  get  their  busi¬ 
nesses  off  the  ground,  oftentimes  because  he  knew  they  were  good 
people  . . .”  Fraser  served  on  numerous  boards  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Missoula  Redevelopment  Agency,  playing  a  critical  role  in 
helping  Missoula  be  a  vital  and  desirable  place  to  live.  He  received 
numerous  awards  for  his  distinguished  service,  including  a  citation 
from  the  Missoula  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  unselfish  service 
rendered  to  the  community.  The  University  of  Montana  Alumni 
Association  Montana  Alumni  Award,  and  with  his  wife,  Sharee,  the 
UM  Grizzly  Athletics  and  Alumni  Association’s  Community  Service 
Award. 

-  Excerpted  from  the  Missoulian.  Jan.  1 1 

The  friends  and  family  of  Aaron  Paul  Small.  The  longtime  Bill¬ 
ings  literature  professor,  who  taught  at  Eastern  Montana  College 
(now  MSU  Billings)  from  1955  until  1985,  died  Dec.  1  at  age  87. 
Small  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1923  and  served  in  WWII  in 
the  Pacific  Islands.  He  earned  his  bachelor’s  in  history  from  the  City 


College  of  New  York,  a  master’s  in  literature  from  Highlands  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  doctorate  in  comparative  literature  from  the  University 
of  Denver.  In  the  late  1980s.  he  taught  literature  part-time  at  Rocky 
Mountain  College  and  taught  at  Billings  Educational  Academy 
during  the  last  10  years.  He  also  taught  English  in  his  spare  time 
to  Spanish-speaking  immigrants.  Small  was  awarded  the  Montana 
State  Literacy  Award,  and  published  a  novel.  The  Remora.  He  was 
also  a  formidable  tennis  player  and  accomplished  chef. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Arnold  Richardson.  The  accom¬ 
plished  fisherman  appeared  as  the  elderly  Norman  Maclean  in  the 
iconic  closing  scene  of  “A  River  Runs  Through  It.”  He  died  Dec.  6 
at  age  96  in  Helena.  A  native  of  Maine,  Richardson  first  learned  to 
fly  fish  while  working  as  a  bricklayer  in  Montana  in  the  1940s.  He 
moved  to  Livingston  with  his  family  in  the  1970s  where  they  ran 
the  Sherwood  Inn,  a  senior  living  center,  for  about  15  years,  and 
later  retired  to  Townsend.  When  Robert  Redford  and  crew  arrived 
in  Montana  in  1991,  they  advertised  for  men  in  their  70s  who  “must 
be  excellent  fly  casters.”  Arnold’s  son,  Spencer,  encouraged  his 
dad  to  apply.  John  Dietsch,  in  charge  of  what  he  called  the  “casting 
casting  call,”  narrowred  the  field  down  to  two  men  with  beautiful 
casting  ability,  but  suggested  that  Redford  hire  the  younger  man, 
whose  hands  didn’t  shake  when  he  tied  his  knot.  Redford  met  and 
eventually  hired  the  older  candidate,  Richardson.  “The  shaking 
hands  struggling  to  tie  a  knot  at  the  end  of  the  film  are  a  trademark 
of  the  movie,  and  tell  a  story  in  themselves,”  Dietsch  wrote  in  the 
book  Shadow  Casting:  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Fly  Fishing 
that  he  authored  with  Gary  Hubbell.  ”...  I  had  missed  the  magic 
that  unfolded  right.in  front  of  my  eyes.  I  missed  the  message  on  the 
backs  of  the  old  man’s  veined,  transparent,  and  leathered  hands  -  the 
yearning  that  any  man  his  age,  feeling  this  passage  of  time,  would 
have  for  his  younger  days  -  the  gentle  acceptance  that  indeed  those 
days  were  gone  forever.” 

-  Excerpted  from  the  Independent  Record.  Dec.  30 


Survey  helps 
put  dollars  and 
cents  to  art 
and  culture 

What's  the  value 
of  art  to  Missoula? 
The  Missoula  Cultural 
Council  sought  to 
answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  2005  when 
it  participated  in  the 
third  national  "Arts  & 
Economic  Prosperity" 
study  organized  by 
the  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  Americans  for 
the  Arts." 

"We  were  the  only 
Montana  city  to 
participate  and  we're 
doing  so  again  in 
2011,"  says  MCC  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  Tom 
Benson.  "To  succeed, 
however,  we  need 
the  help  of  arts  pre¬ 
senters  and  audience 
members  alike." 

Throughout  2011, 
MCC  board  members 
and  volunteers  will 
to  be  at  selected  arts 
events  with  clip¬ 
boards,  pencils  and 
Americans  for  the 
Arts  survey  forms  for 
audience  members. 
Each  one-page  form 
only  takes  minutes 
to  complete  and 
will  yield  volumes  of 
useful  information 
that  will  be  compiled 
in  a  detailed  report 
on  "The  Economic 
Impact  of  Nonprofit 
Arts  and  Culture  Or¬ 
ganizations  and  Their 
Audiences  in  the  City 
of  Missoula." 

Benson  encourages 
arts  audiences  to 
"please  spend  a  few 
minutes  before  the 
performance  to  con¬ 
firm  what  we  believe: 
That  while  art  and 
culture  are  priceless, 
their  worth  can  be 
stated  in  a  way  com¬ 
munity  policy-makers 
understand.  In  dollars 
and  cents." 


Nominations 
open  for 
High  Plains 

Book  Awards 

Nominations  for 
the  fifth  annual  High 
Plains  Book  Awards 
will  be  accepted 
through  March  1 1 . 
For  information  on 
how  to  nominate 
a  book  or  a  writer, 
go  to  highplains 
bookawards.org. 

The  201 1  awards 
include  a  new 
category,  Arts  and 
Photography.  Nomi¬ 
nations  are  also  open 
for  books  published 
for  the  first  time  in 
2010  in  these  follow¬ 
ing  categories:  Best 
Fiction,  honoring 
the  best  novel  or 
short-story  collec¬ 
tion;  Best  Nonfiction- 
Best  Poetry;  Best  First 
Book  (fiction,  non-fic¬ 
tion  or  poetry);  and 
Best  Woman  Writer 
Award. 

Each  year,  an 
Emeritus  Award  is 
also  presented  to  a 
regional  writer  for  a 
body  of  work.  Past 
Emeritus  winners  in¬ 
clude  noted  authors 
Margaret  Coel,  Cary 
Ferguson,  Louise 
Erdrich  and  Larry 
Watson. 

All  nominated 
books  are  read  and 
evaluated  by  com¬ 
munity  readers  in 
the  first  round  of  the 
selection  process.  Fi¬ 
nalists  in  each 
category  are  judged 
by  writers  with  con¬ 
nections  to  the  High 
Plains  region  who 
have  published  in  the 
particular  genre  they 
will  judge. 

The  awards  are  giv¬ 
en  during  the  annual 
High  Plains  BookFest, 
held  in  early  October 
in  Billings. 
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About  Books 


Montana  Moments  History  on  the  Go 
By  Ellen  Baumler 

Published  2010  by  the  Montana  Historical 

Society  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

Got  90  seconds?  Then  you  have  time  enough 
to  read  a  snippet  of  Montana  Moments,  Ellen 
Baumler’s  condensed  version  of  some  of  the  most 
intriguing  facets  of  the  state’s  history. 

The  new  book  would  be  perfect  fodder  for  a 
roadtrip,  since  it  covers  the  state  from  head  to  toe. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  vignettes  were  compiled  by 
Baumler,  the  interpretive  historian  at  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  in  Helena,  as  she  prepared  sign 
text  for  properties  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Others  originated  in  her  two  collections  of  ghost  tales,  Spirit  Tailings  and 
Beyond  Spirit  Tailings,  and  were  originally  aired  on  KCAP  radio  station  as  a 
popular  series  called  “History  Half-Notes”  (hence  their  90-second  brevity). 

Baumler  has  chiseled  the  myriad  entries  into  19  sections,  beginning  with 
“Creatures  Great  and  Small,”  which  encompasses  everything  from  touching 
canine  anecdotes,  to  the  discovery  of  Maiasaurs  at  Egg  Mountain,  to  famous 
race  horses  and  rare  black  garter  snakes. 

Montana’s  history  is  rife  with  eccentric  characters,  and  Baumler  includes  a 
colorful  assortment  in  chapters  titled  "Desperadoes,  Dandies  and  Darned  Good 
Men”  and  “Wild,  Wicked  and  Wonderful  Women.” 

Places  are  also  part  of  the  package.  A  chapter  titled  "Traveler’s  Respite” 
lists  some  of  the  state's  once  resplendent  and,  in  some  cases,  still  thriving 
hotels  and  resorts.  “Special  Places”  includes  several  historic  nuggets,  from 
Fort  Connah,  built  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1846,  to  homesteads  hand¬ 
crafted  by  immigrants  in  the  early  1900s,  and  brothels  and  speakeasies. 

Montana  Moments  makes  the  past  more  accessible,  especially  for  those  of 
us  with  short  attention  spans,  and  certainly  backs  up  Baumler’s  assertion  in  the 
introduction:  “History  is  not  boring.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

The  Governor's  Dog  is  Missing 

By  Sneed  B.  Collard  III 
Published  January  2011  by  Bucking  Horse 

Books,  Missoula,  MT 
$16  hardcover 

In  his  new  novel.  Missoula  writer  Sneed 
Collard  introduces  two  intrepid  sleuths.  Slate 
Stephens  and  Daphne  McSweeney  -  a  pair  of  12- 
years-olds  determined  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
Governor  Rickson’s  missing  dog,  Cat. 

“And  you  did  hear  me  right  about  the  dog’s 
name,”  explains  narrator  Slate.  The  governor,  a 
former  wheat  rancher  with  a  passion  for  heavy 
equipment,  named  his  Border  collie  after  his 
favorite  Caterpillar  backhoe.  “I  mean,  who  wouldn’t,  right?”  asks  Slate. 

The  kids,  both  spending  the  summer  in  Helena  while  their  geologist  dads 
look  for  earthquake  faults,  unearth  more  than  the  mystery  of  Cat’s  disappear¬ 
ance.  Their  investigation  leads  them  through  the  bowels  of  the  Capitol,  up  and 
down  Last  Chance  Gulch,  and  around  the  town's  landmark  Firetower.  Slate 
even  crashes  through  the  annual  Summer  Symphony  at  Carroll  College,  in 
pursuit  of  a  dog  that  might  be  Cat. 

Along  the  way,  the  two  well-read  and  vocabulary-hungry  detectives  regu¬ 
larly  challenge  each  other  with  unusual  words  (peripatetic,  perambulate  and 
gneiss,  to  name  a  few),  share  engaging  tidbits  about  geology,  politics,  biology 
and  history,  and  wrestle  with  a  growing  attraction  to  each  other. 

The  Governor’s  Dog  is  Missing  is  the  well-known  children’s  author’s  first 
novel  in  his  series  of  Slate  Stephens  Mysteries.  The  next,  titled  Hangman  Is 
Gold,  takes  the  busy  detectives  to  Bannack. 

If  the  first  book  is  any  indication,  mystery  readers  of  all  ages  will  want  to 
climb  on  board  for  what  author  David  Lubar  ( Attack  of  the  Vampire  Weenies) 
describes  as  “fast  action,  hilarious  humor  and  a  well-crafted  mystery.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

The  Casebook  of  Sheriff  Pete 
Benson 

By  John  S.  Fitzpatrick 
Published  2010  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

John  Fitzpatrick’s  second  novel  chronicles  the 
crimes  and  characters  of  an  imaginary  Rhyolite 
County,  where  the  sheriff’s  beat  is  bigger  than 
some  states. 

Life  as  a  big-city  police  detective  is  not  what 
Pete  Benson  had  in  mind  for  himself  after  he 
acquired  a  wife  and  family.  So  he  leaves  the  force 
and  moves  to  quieter  turf  in  sparsely  populated 
Montana,  where  he  signs  on  for  the  less  hectic  lifestyle  of  a  county  sheriff. 

The  county  seat  boasts  a  population  of  3,000,  everyone  knows  everyone, 
and  gossip  travels  like  wildfire.  Benson’s  job  is  to  keep  order  and  insure  the 
safety  of  Rhyolite  County’s  inhabitants. 

His  casebook  is  a  chronicle  of  crimes  committed  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  they  run  the  gamut  from  murder  and  thievery  to  hi-jinks  by  local  prank¬ 
sters.  Told  in  a  matter-of-fact  and  easygoing  manner,  each  chapter  relates  a 
new  case,  with  the  town’s  characters  serving  as  witnesses,  bystanders  or  com¬ 
mentators,  offering  their  opinions  over  coffee  at  the  cafe. 

Humor  and  touches  of  the  sheriff’s  signature  sarcasm  spice  up  the  entries. 
Benson’s  sidekick,  Kay,  can  be  counted  on  for  a  good  practical  joke,  and  his 
wife,  Connie,  keeps  him  grounded  in  this  entertaining  new  tale  by  the  author 
of  Sherlock  Homes:  The  Montana  Chronicles. 

Fitzpatrick  is  a  native  of  Anaconda,  and  currently  resides  in  Helena. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


Fair  Game 

By  Sarie  Mackay 

Published  August  2010  by  Lantern  Lodge 
Publishing,  Red  Lodge 
$15.95  softcover 

Red  Lodge  writer  Sarie  Mackay  tells  the  story 
of  a  fiery  young  Scotswoman,  ensnared  in  a  con¬ 
flict  between  two  powerful  ranching  families  in 
Montana’s  legendary  Judith  Basin,  in  her  second 
novel.  Fair  Game. 

Protagonist  Maude  Graham  suffers  a  brutal 
loss  and  retreats  to  the  wilderness,  only  to  be 
forced  from  her  reclusive  life  by  a  bold  stranger 
and  an  alpha  male  wolf,  inspired  by  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  wolf 
reintroduction  project. 

The  heroine  has  a  gift  of  second  sight,  passed  down  from  her  Scottish 
grandmother,  which  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse  -  and  no  help  at  all  when 
love  arrives. 

The  wolf  pack  weaves  its  way  through  the  tale,  raising  its  litter  of  cubs 
in  the  forests  of  central  Montana,  far  from  bounty-hungry  trappers.  Several 
historical  figures  from  Montana’s  past  make  cameo  appearances  in  the  book, 
which  culminates  in  a  bombshell  plot  twist. 

Mackay,  who  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Fredonia  with  a  degree  in  English  literature  and  a  specialization 
in  professional  writing,  works  in  the  nonprofit  sector.  She  is  also  the  author  of 
the  historical  novel  Lodestar. 

The  Totally  Out  There 
Guide  to  Glacier 
National  Park 

By  Donna  Love,  illustrated  by  Joyce 
Mihran  Turley 

Published  by  January  2011  by  Moun¬ 
tain  Press  Publishing  Company, 

Missoula,  MT 
$15  softcover 

Donna  Love’s  latest  nature  book  for 
young  readers  is  a  very  appealing  guide 
to  one  of  our  greatest  national  treasures. 

Her  informative  text  is  well  researched 
and  full  of  facts  and  numbers  to  give  dimension  to  the  peaks,  lakes  and  valleys 
of  Glacier  Park. 

Love  takes  us  back  into  geologic  history  to  look  at  how  the  mountains  and 
glaciers  were  formed,  and  then  brings  us  forward  to  talk  about  the  state  of  the 
glaciers  today.  Biodiversity  is  illustrated  with  descriptions  of  the  wildflowers, 
tamarack  and  cedar  forests,  and  the  richness  of  wildlife  that  inhabits  the  area. 

Although  photographs  are  used,  illustrations  by  Turley  provide  a  lovely 
accent  to  the  text. 

The  book  is  packed  with  information.  Did  you  know  that  there  are  over  260 
kinds  of  birds  to  be  seen  in  Glacier  Park  and  23  species  of  fish  swimming  its 
waters?  There’s  a  list  of  fun  facts  and  a  glossary  to  help  young  readers  expand 
their  knowledge  and  vocabulary. 

The  author  also  discusses  the  human  history  of  the  area,  from  its  first  native 
inhabitants,  to  the  coming  of  the  first  Europeans,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
park  in  1910.  She  also  points  out  that  the  century-old  park  is  showing  its  age, 
and  deserves  our  care  and  protection  so  that  coming  generations  may  enjoy  its 
natural  wonders  as  thoroughly  as  we  do  today. 

Love,  who  lives  in  Seeley  Lake,  is  the  author  of  Loons:  Diving  Birds  of  The 
North  and  Awesome  Ospreys:  Fishing  Birds  of  the  World.  Both  books  were 
also  illustrated  by  Turley,  a  Colorado  resident  who  has  illustrated  many  award¬ 
winning  nature  books  for  children. 

-  Judy  Shafter 

Blue  Lines  A  Fishing  Life 
By  Tom  Reed 

Published  by  Riverbend  Publishing,  Helena, 

MT 

$12.95  softcover 

Blue-lining  ...  ’’You  know,  fishing  those  blue 
lines  on  the  map,  those  thin  blue  lines.” 

These  curvaceous  lines  on  a  topographic  map 
guide  veteran  fisherman  Tom  Reed,  who  prefers 
angling  in  the  small  streams  that  wander  through 
a  landscape. 

While  there’s  plenty  of  glory  to  be  found  in 
yanking  trophies  out  of  a  big  river,  Reed  says 
shallower  and  narrower  courses  provide  more 
challenges.  The  fish  are  warier,  streamside  foliage 
lurks  to  grab  your  hand-tied  fly,  and  the  fish  are 
generally  pan  size.  “Small  streams ...  call  you  home,  call  you  to  the  heart,  to 
the  source,”  he  writes. 

There’s  a  different  Zen  to  small-stream  fishing  and  the  author  acquired  the 
addiction  early  in  life,  growing  up  in  a  Colorado  family  of  fisherfolk.  The  call 
of  the  trout  stream  is  strong  for  the  afflicted,  causing  them  to  cast  all  reason 
aside.  They  drop  out  of  college,  embark  on  lengthy  journeys,  drive  down  dusty 
roads  in  unreliable  vehicles  and  subsist  on  stale  food  -  all  for  the  chance  to 
match  wits  with  an  aquatic  creature,  who  would  like  nothing  more  than  to 
abscond  with  a  newly  purchased  $5  fly. 

There’s  an  art  and  grace  to  fly-fishing  done  well,  and  the  author  takes  us 
on  several  journeys  to  illustrate  this  point.  Drive  the  back  roads  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  and  join  the  author  as  he  scrambles  down  steep 
embankments  and  spends  hours  contentedly  casting  for  elusive  trout  in  clear 
cold  streams. 

This  is  not  a  how-to  book,  but  there  are  plenty  of  useful  pieces  of  advice 
among  the  pages.  Lessons  in  geography  and  local  fishing  history  slip  into  the 
dialogue  as  well. 

Reed  currently  lives  in  Pony,  Montana,  where  he  works  for  Trout  Unlim¬ 
ited.  Previous  books  include  Give  Me  Mountains  for  My  Horses  and  Great 
Wyoming  Bear  Stories. 

-  Judy  Shafter 
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Ballad  of  the  Northland 

By  Jason  Barron 

Published  2010  by  Kanabear  Books  in 
Lincoln,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

Jason  Barron’s  debut  novel  is  a  work  of  fiction, 
but  the  author  has  drawn  extensively  from  his  own 
life  experiences  of  growing  up  in  a  remote  area  of 
Alaska  and  living  minimally  off  the  land. 

The  central  character  is  an  orphaned  boy,  who 
remains  unnamed  throughout  the  story,  living  with 
relatives  who  eke  out  a  meager  existence  in  the 
bush  country  by  hunting  and  trapping.  Every  day 
is  a  challenge  to  survive  and  every  task  is  difficult. 

Hunger  and  the  cold  are  the  norm. 

One  day  he  learns  about  “The  Great  Race,”  the  1, 
called  The  Iditarod.  A  determination  to  compete  sets  the  boy  on  a  rigorous  path 
of  training  and  solitary  pursuit,  with  just  himself  and  his  beloved  sled  dogs 
working  in  tandem  toward  their  goal.  Dreamlike  sequences  haunt  the  young 
man:  his  mother’s  face,  a  young  girl  he  once  met,  an  elderly  musher  who  com¬ 
forts  him  with  wise  words. 

“You  are  a  true  son  of  the  Northland,  and  the  land  itself  will  hold  you  in  its 
bosom  when  the  time  comes,  when  the  moment  of  your  ending  is  at  hand,”  the 
old  musher  told  him.  “The  Northland  is  a  ballad  and  you  are  a  part  of  it.” 

The  author  -  a  veteran  Iditarod  racer  -  has  created  an  unforgettable  charac¬ 
ter,  and  writes  with  authenticity  and  clarity  about  the  Alaskan  landscape.  His 
book  is  a  fine  read  for  adult  and  young  adult  audiences. 

Harmony  Barron,  Jason’s  wife  and  fellow  musher,  illustrated  this  novel 
with  a  series  of  charcoal  sketches  of  wildlife  and  scenery.  The  Barrens  live  in 
Montana  with  their  children  and  raise  sled  dogs. 

-  Judith  Shafter 

Getting  Good  Crops  Economic 
and  Diplomatic  Survival  Strategies  of 
the  Montana  Bitterroot  Salish  Indians, 

1870-1891 
By  Robert  J.  Bigart 

Published  September  2010  by  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$39.95  hardcover 

In  1870,  the  Bitterroot  Salish  Indians  -  called 
“Flatheads”  by  the  first  white  explorers  to  en¬ 
counter  them  -  were  a  small  tribe  living  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Montana  Territory.  As  pressures  intensified,  from 
droughts  and  dwindling  resources  to  aggressive 
neighboring  tribes  and  Anglo-American  expansion,  the  economically  impov¬ 
erished  tribe  accepted  government  promises  of  assistance  and  retreated  to  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  more  than  60  miles  from  their  homeland,  in  1891. 

In  Getting  Good  Crops,  Robert  J.  Bigart  explores  how  the  Salish  survived 
into  the  20th  century,  despite  their  small  numbers,  their  military  disadvantages, 
and  the  aggressive  invasion  of  white  settlers. 

Bigart,  Librarian  Emeritus  at  Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo,  argues  that  a 
key  to  the  survival  of  the  Salish  was  their  diplomatic  agility  and  willingness  to 
form  strategic  alliances  and  friendships  with  non-Salish  peoples.  The  Salish  also 
took  steps  to  sustain  themselves  economically  -  including  “getting  good  crops” 
to  feed  themselves  when  traditional  food  sources  became  increasingly  scarce. 

Raised  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  himself,  the  author  seeks  to  convey 
the  Salish  story  from  their  perspective,  despite  the  paucity  of  written  Salish 
testimony.  What  emerges  is  a  picture  -  both  inspiring  and  heartbreaking  -  of  a 
people  maintaining  autonomy  against  all  odds. 

Bigart  is  the  author  or  editor  of  numerous  publications,  including  A  Pretty 
Village:  Documents  of  Worship  and  Culture  Change,  St.  Ignatius  Mission, 
Montana,  1880-1889. 

Finding  the  Bad  Inn  Discovering  My 
Family's  Hidden  Past 
By  Christy  Leskovar 
Published  2010  by  Pictorial  Histories 

Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Missoula,  MT 
$25  hardcover 

In  2007,  author  Christy  Leskovar  published 
One  Night  in  a  Bad  Inn,  an  intriguing  history 
of  some  of  her  ancestors.  Her  new  memoir  is  a 
prequel  to  that  book,  telling  of  her  research  efforts 
to  uncover  the  family  history  that  appears  in  One 
Night  in  a  Bad  Inn. 

Her  decision  to  write  the  first  book  came 
after  remarks  made  by  a  relative  about  a  murder 
committed  by  her  great-grandmother.  The  author  eventually  retreated  from  her 
corporate  career  and  devoted  herself  full-time  to  research  and  writing. 

The  quest  for  information  took  years  and  thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Countless  hours  were  spent  in  courthouses,  and  visiting 
historical  societies,  museums,  police  stations,  newspaper  offices,  cemeteries 
and  more. 

Interviews  helped  the  author  understand  that  opinion  and  fact  must  be 
separated  when  writing  family  history.  “A  writer  who  begins  his  research  with 
strong  unsubstantiated  preconceived  notions,  and  cherry  picks  the  facts  to  sup¬ 
port  those  notions,  isn’t  writing  history,”  she  notes. 

Finding  the  Bad  Inn  is  part  treasure  hunt  and  part  detective  story,  as 
Leskovar  follows  clues  that  send  her  back  in  time  to  unravel  the  sequence  of 
events  and  sort  out  all  the  characters  that  were  a  part  of  her  past.  The  journey 
not  only  enlightens  the  author,  but  tells  the  reader  where  and  how  a  person  can 
find  vast  troves  of  public  information. 

This  is  an  entertaining  read,  but  also  quite  useful  for  anyone  interested  in 
sorting  out  their  own  family  history. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


Good  Camel,  Good  Life  Finding 

Enlightenment  One  Drop  of  Sweat  at  a 

Time! 

By  Scott  Bischke 

Published  2010  by  MountainWorks  Press  of 

Bozeman,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

In  his  new  book,  Bozeman  author  Scott 
Bischke  tells  the  tale  of  undertaking  Bikram 
Choudhury’s  rigorous  brand  of  “hot  yoga”  and  the 
grueling  Bikram  Challenge,  in  which  practitioners 
commit  to  practicing  26  postures  every  day  for 
90  minutes,  in  a  room  where  the  thermometer 
registers  105  degrees. 

Clearly,  the  author  relishes  challenges.  His  book  Crossing  Divides,  A  Story 
of  Cancer,  Hope,  and  Hiking  Montana’s  Continental  Divide  described  an  800- 
mile  odyssey  that  he  took  with  his  wife,  a  recurrent  cancer  survivor,  along  the 
Continental  Divide.  The  couple  has  hiked,  hiked  and  canoed  in  remote  places 
around  the  world. 

But  even  so,  this  new  undertaking  was  daunting:  “I  had  come  to  the  Chal¬ 
lenge  hoping  I  would  gain  confidence,  become  a  better  person,  show  myself 
that  I  could  do  anything  I  set  my  mind  to  do.  But  stepping  into  the  Torture 
Chamber  for  the  sixth  day  in  a  row,  feeling  the  105°F  heat  pour  over  me,  ev¬ 
erything  ached  ...  A  couch,  a  heating  pad,  a  half-dozen  Advil,  and  a  large  glass 
of  cabernet  now  sounded  far  more  attractive.” 

Bischke  is  a  science  writer  and  editor,  who  has  worked  as  a  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  science  researcher,  an  environmental  engineer  and  as  the  lab  director 
for  the  Yellowstone  Ecological  Research  Center. 

What  Lasts 

By  Jennifer  Greene 

Published  2010  by  FootHills  Publishing, 

Kanona,  NY 
$16  softcover 

Poet  Jennifer  Greene  contemplates  continuum 
in  her  quiet,  powerful  book  of  poems.  What  Lasts 
-  the  arc  between  grandfather  and  grandchild, 
the  thread  that  binds  us  to  our  ancestors,  and  to 
generations  still  to  come. 

“All  my  kids/  have  their  father’s  hands  who 
are  just  like  his/  grandmother  Mildred’s  hands. 

Who  knows/  how  far  back  those  hands  reach  or 
who  was /  the  first  to  have  them.” 

Her  husband,  children,  parents  and  grandpar¬ 
ents  are  tenderly  plied  together  in  poems  that  pay 
homage  to  the  past,  and  offer  prayers  for  the  future.  “Someday,  you’ll/  swim 
away  from  me/  and  plant  roots  and  prune  vines/  in  another  house  with/  your 
own  cubs./  But  right  now.  I’m/  home  to  you.  ...” 

Greene  also  considers  the  geography  of  home,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  Flathead  Reservation,  where  she  was  bom,  raised  and  is 
now  raising  her  own  family.  In  “Homeland”  she  writes:  “For  those  of  us  who 
are/  not  immigrants,  for  those  of  us  who  call  this  our  homeland  or  the/  mother 
country  or  mother  or  where  we  raise  our  kids  and  try  to  keep/  them  safe, 
America  has  always  been  a  dangerous  place.” 

“With  a  telling  of  a  season,  a  stop  at  a  gas  station,  or  a  conversation  in  a 
grocery  store,  Jennifer  says  to  us  that  she  is  the  sum  of  all  of  the  stories  of  her 
relatives  and  ancestors  and  an  old  tribal  world,”  writes  award-winning  Salish 
educator  Julie  Cajune. 

Greene’s  first  book  of  poems.  What  I  Keep,  won  the  1998  North  American 
Native  Authors  Poetry  Award;  her  writing  also  graces  the  CD  Heart  of  the  Bit¬ 
terroot:  Voices  of  Salish  and  Pend  d’ Oreille  Women.  What  Lasts  is  part  of  the 
Montana  Poets  Series,  edited  by  Craig  Czury. 

Cycling,  Wine,  and  Men  a  Midlife 

Tour  de  France 
By  Nancy  Brook 

Published  February  2011  by  Morgan 

James  Publishing,  Garden  City,  NY 
$16.95  softcover 

Nancy  Brook  clearly  isn’t  afraid  of  chal¬ 
lenges.  After  a  string  of  break-ups  (seven  in 
seven  years),  the  single  mom  and  bank  vice- 
president  packs  her  wounded  heart,  a  bicycle, 
a  backpack  and  two  suitcases  to  France  for  a 
700-mile  cycling  tour,  parts  of  which  traces 
the  Tour  de  France  route. 

Prior  to  the  trip,  back  home  in  Billings, 
she’s  been  honing  her  college  French  and 
training  with  a  “Nazi  bike  coach.”  Riding  a  bike  evokes  the  joy  she  felt  as  a 
child,  pedaling  “a  purple  banana-seat  bike  through  Montana’s  countryside  . . . 
By  rediscovering  my  love  for  cycling,  I  integrated  long-forgotten  pieces  of 
myself  that  loved  to  explore  and  venture  into  the  world.” 

As  her  cycling  skills  grow,  she  begins  to  contemplate  a  trip  to  France.  She 
finally  enlists  in  a  tour  that  takes  cyclists  from  Bordeaux  to  the  Alps,  camp¬ 
ing,  drinking  wine  and  sampling  French  cuisine  enroute.  In  addition  to  riding 
50-60  miles  a  day,  participants  will  ascend  two  major  mountains,  includ¬ 
ing  Mount  Ventoux  in  Provence:  “One  of  the  hardest,  hottest  and  windiest 
mountains  that  you  can  climb  by  bicycle.”  It  doesn’t  help  that  she’s  hungover 
from  the  previous  night’s  Bastille  Day  celebration  when  she  ascends  the  peak. 
But  ascend  it  she  does,  a  feat  she  suspects  will  be  “the  most  difficult  physical 
challenge”  she’ll  ever  encounter. 

As  Brook  pedals  through  France,  she's  recasting  her  life  back  home  and  ar¬ 
rives  at  last,  like  Dorothy  returning  from  Oz,  at  the  realization  that  “the  beauty 
and  adventure  I  sought  were  always  at  my  doorstep.  I  only  needed  to  open  my 
eyes  to  see  the  treasure  that  was  here  all  along.” 

Brook  has  punctuated  her  memoir  with  tips  and  statistics  about  dating, 
bicycling,  camping  and  museums. 

“Nancy’s  tour  de  France  quickly  becomes  an  engaging  tour  de  life.  Hon¬ 
est,  reflective,  with  more  than  a  little  sauciness  ...”  writes  Allyn  Calton,  editor 
of  Magic  City  Magazine. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


000-mile  dogsled  odyssey 


two  Ton  urj- 


GOOD  CAMEL, 

Good  Life 


Finding  Enlightenment 
One  Drop  of  SWEAT  at  a  time 


Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena  pub¬ 
lishing  companies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  award-winning 
books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to:  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original 
art  or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend  Pub¬ 
lishing  also  wel¬ 
comes  book  propos¬ 
als  about  Montana 
and  the  West.  The 
company  publishes 
award-winning  books 
on  regional  his¬ 
tory,  natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  Riverbend 
Publishing,  PO 
Box  5833,  Hel¬ 
ena,  MT  59604.  Visit 
www.riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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State  of 
the  Arts 
welcomes  CDs 

State  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  CD  sub¬ 
missions  by  Montana 
musicians  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  About 
Music  section.  The 
recordings  must  be 
professional,  com¬ 
mercially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
liner  notes.  Brief  bio¬ 
graphical  information 
on  band  members 
would  be  helpful  to 
the  writer. 

Please  send  sub¬ 
missions  to  either  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times, 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Trl., 
Charlo,  MT  59824. 


About  Music 

-  By  Mariss  McTucker 


John  Kline;  /  of  the  Storm 

Recorded,  produced  and  mastered  by 
|ohn  Kline  at  his  home  studio  in 
Mobile,  AL,  2010 
Multi-instrumentalist  and  Helena 
native  John  Kline’s  new  CD  was 
composed,  he  says,  in  the  spirit  of  “theme 
albums  of  the  ’70s,  and  ’80s  progressive 
art  rock”  from  Yes,  Pink  Floyd  and 
Kansas.  In  this,  he  succeeds  well. 

The  clinical  psychologist  is  a  pretty 
talented  picker  who  knows  his  way 
around  music  production  and  editing. 

Kline  lays  down  14  tracks  that  are  all  originals,  save  for  the  Dave  Brubeck 
jewel,  “Take  5.” 

y  We’re  talking  cool  effects  and  walls  of  sound  here,  all  kind  of 
transcendental.  Besides  guitar,  Kline  tackles  bass,  keyboards,  drums,  violin 
and  harmonica. 

The  exotic  and  Near-Eastern  sounds  of  “Dog  Raga”  open  the 
compilation;  throbbing  rhythm  and  pretty  melody  infuse  “Summer  in 
Winter”  with  its  silky  guitar  stylings.  There’s  a  harmonica-powered  blues 
jammer  with  squiggly  guitar  licks  (“Ham  Bone  Tone”),  and  a  really  cool 
bass  line  and  guitar  effects  on  the  rock  ‘n  roller,  “Up." 

Tender  piano  introduces  the  twin-guitar  sounds  of  Atlanta  southern  rock 
on  “By  Any  Other  Name.”  And  the  title  track,  “1  of  the  Storm,”  has  Kline 
channeling  Hendrix  on  sustained,  moody  Stratocaster  riffings  with  lots  of 
reverb.  Cool! 

Kline  credits  "unsung  musicians”  as  influences,  as  well  as  the  late  Joe 
Munzenrider,  his  music  theory  teacher  in  Helena  who  passed  away  in  2009. 

His  2006  release,  Instrumental  Conditioning,  held  the  No.  1  top-rated 
instrumental  rock  album  on  Rhapsody  for  a  brief  stint. 

Visit  the  artist  at  www.johnnykline.com. 


The  Ballads  of  Kelly  Robert 


Kelly  Roberti;  Slumber 

The  Ballads  of  Kelly  Roberti 
Recorded  at  The  Shed  Studio,  Bozeman, 

MT,  engineered  and  mixed  by  lake 

Fleming,  produced  by  Kelly  Roberti, 

2010 

Longtime  Bozeman  musician  Kelly 
Roberti  has  assembled  some  top  talent 
to  help  him  create  an  album  that’s  just 
right  for  winding  down  on  a  late  evening. 

Aptly  titled  Slumber ,  the  CD  meanders 
through  seven  relaxing  original  numbers 
with  Roberti  playing  bass,  Alan  Fauque 

on  saxophones,  Eric  Funk,  piano,  and  guest  vocalist  Jeni  Fleming. 

“Counting  sheep,  1  sleep,”  Fleming  whispers  on  the  title  cut,  stretching 
out  the  words  to  drowsy,  pretty  piano.  Fauque  demonstrates  his  astounding 
technique  playing  dreamy  lines  on  “Vittorio,”  as  Roberti  sounds  out  the 
deep,  deep  bottom  notes  and  produces  some  inventive  lead;  and  “Faithful" 
has  Funk  tiptoeing  on  piano,  laying  down  the  Latin  ambience,  Fleming 
singing  softly  and  Fauque  cookin’  on  sax. 

Right  about  this  time  you  notice  there  are  no  drums.  But  they’re  not 
missed.  Roberti  is  so  good  and  understated,  and  spot-on  rhythm-wise,  it’s 
obvious  he’s  the  percussive  linchpin. 

The  enigmatically  titled  “The  Cleansing  in  the  Dance  of  the  Sad"  has 
Roberti  leading  off,  and  Fauque  wailin'  on  soprano  sax,  cool  and  trembly. 
Fleming  and  Fauque  combine  on  “Bullets”  (“1  would  take  bullets,  square  off 
with  demons”),  as  Roberti  takes  off  on  some  riffs. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  jazz  is  that  you  can  hear  the  silences  between 
notes.  “Lullaby,”  with  its  quiet,  nocturnal  feel,  makes  room  for  them.  Nice. 

Roberti  has  has  appeared  on  a  slew  of  albums  with  the  best  Montana 
jazz  players  as  well  as  other  world-class  musicians;  he  received  the  2010 
Montana  Governor’s  Award  for  the  Arts  besides 

And  proving  that  he’s  savvy  about  making  music  in  the  21st  century,  not 
only  is  Roberti  offering  this  album  as  a  conventional  CD,  but  also  in  a  “new 
and  unique  reusable  form,  on  an  exclusive,  Slumber  commemorative  USB 
flash  drive.” 

Visit  www.kellyroberti.com  for  more  details. 


Paul  Kelley:  Round  the  Bend 

Recorded  in  2010  at  Audio  Works 
in  Missoula,  MT,  by  )im  Rogers, 
produced  by  Paul  KeHey 
Frederico  Brothers  member  and 
versatile  Missoula  musician  Paul  Kelley 
has  a  solo  CD  out,  featuring  his  original 
material  and  a  cast  of  excellent  Garden 
City  players.  It’s  a  mix  of  country  and 
folk,  R  &  B,  blues  and  rock  ’n  roll,  all 
genres  Kelley  is  quite  comfortable  with. 

Among  the  pickers  lending  a  hand  are 
Ellie  Nuno,  fiddle.  Chuck  Florence,  sax,  and  Phil  Hamilton  on  harmonica. 
Kelley  adds  acoustic  and  electric  guitars  and  bass,  and  does  all  the  singing. 

He’s  got  a  great  voice  and  it’s  in  fine  form  here.  His  sound  is  a  warm 
tenor-baritone  mix,  with  a  cool  warble  that  is  quite  expressive. 

He  sings  all  the  harmonies,  and  it‘s  uncanny  how  he  can  match  the 
harmony  vibrato  to  the  lead  voice.  Takes  a  terrific  ear  to  do  that. 

“Buddha  Rock”  is  a  great  story  -  never  mind  the  meditation,  it’s  rock  ’n 
roll  that  will  set  us  free.  Ha!  Kelley  has  a  breathy  delivery  and  there’s  a  Bo 
Diddly-esque  “Hand  Jive”  rhythm  to  this  one. 

Kelley  bends  notes  to  good  effect  on  the  South-of-the-Border 
“Consolita,”  and  gets  into  a  J.D.  and  the  Jaguars  (one  of  his  old  bands)  mode 
on  the  slow-w-w  blues  song,  “Kick  Back,”  where  he  digs  way  down  deep 
and  gravelly  for  notes.  (“Put  down  that  Twitter-Berry  thing,  baby.”) 

“An  American  Soliloquy”  is  a  two-parter;  “Open  Any  Window,”  written 


in  2003,  makes  reference  to  9/11,  and  “Rang  Dang  Do"  is  about  Kelley’s  visit 
with  a  soldier  just  deploying  to  Iraq. 

“Lost  Moments,”  a  retro  look  at  the  late  ’50s-early  ’60s,  is  a  love  song  with 
wailin’  sax  and  waltz-time  piano.  Kelley  drags  out  “milksha-a-a-ke  and  two 
straw-w-wws”  to  stylish  effect.  I  half-expected  a  fade-out  here,  like  on  the  old 
45s. 

Everyone  on  the  album  contributes  just  the  right  mood  to  Kelley’s  songs. 
Terrific  production  values  abound  as  well. 

Kelley  also  sings  the  song  he  wrote  for  the  late  Tim  Ishler,  a  long-time 
and  well-loved  musician  who  passed  away  in  2008.  ‘Tim’s  Song”  is  sad  and 
emotional,  and  a  great  tribute  to  a  man  we  all  still  miss. 

Kelley  can  be  reached  at  paulkelleymusic@gmail.com. 


Russ  Nasset  and  the  Revelators: 

Blue  Highway 

Recorded  and  mixed  2010  by  Ryan 
"Schmed"  Maynes  at  Club  Schmed 
Studios,  Missoula,  MT;  additional 
recording  at  Practice,  Inc.,  Austin,  TX, 
by  Herb  Belofski  and  Stephan  Belans 
The  first  notes  of  Missoula  music  icon 
Russ  Nasset’s  new  CD  get  you  hooked  on 
some  good  ol’  rock  ’n  roll.  Following  on 
last  year’s  superb  Human  Tongue,  Nasset’s 
solo  effort,  Blue  Highway  is  replete  with  his  usual  trademarks:  catchy  tunes  and 
white-hot  guitar  pickin'. 

It  also  boasts  great  surrounding  talent  in  the  Revelators,  his  long-time  band, 
featuring  his  son,  Sam,  lead  electric  guitar,  Tim  Martin,  bass,  my  favorite 
drummer  Kenny  Field,  and  special  guests  Don  Pawlak  on  pedal  steel  and 
engineer  Ryan  Maynes  on  all  sorts  of  keyboards  and  accordion. 

The  13  original  numbers  (12  by  Russ  and  one  by  Sam)  span  the  range  of 
rock  styles  with  great  Fender  guitar  sounds  providing  the  bedrock. 

The  elder  Nasset  recovered  from  a  stroke  several  years  back,  and  though  he 
doesn’t  partake  in  booze  and  cigarettes  any  longer,  his  voice  still  remembers 
doing  so,  fortunately  for  us.  He’s  in  great  vocal  form,  singing  in  his  world- 
weary,  river-bottom  baritone  about  lost  loves,  jealousy,  and  the  too-much- 
drinkin’,  too-much-drivin’  life  on  the  road.  It’s  perfect. 

You’ll  get  your  chunky  blues  fix  in  “Honky  Tonkin’  Guitar  Man,”  wherein 
Russ  growls  about  his  “funky  little  motel  room”  between  squirrelly  guitar  licks. 
The  country  shuffle  “I  Need  a  Little  Time  to  Myself’  has  steamin’  leads  from 
Sam  (who  seems  to  have  learned  pretty  well  from  the  old  man)  and  terrific  wap- 
wappin’  drum  work  from  Field. 

There  are  a  couple  of  nice  belt-buckle  shiners,  too.  “Needless  to  Say,”  is  one, 
with  old  Latest  Flames  bandmate  Pawlak  providing  creamy  pedal  steel  sounds. 
Another  is  the  50s  prom-dancer  “Somebody  Steals  Your  Heart.”  Ah-hhh. 

You  have  your  bam-bumin’  instrumental,  of  course.  The  Nassets  tear 
it  up  on  “Road  Rage,”  and  the  rock-solid  drums  are  right  in  there,  but  not 
overpowering. 

Sam’s  tune,  “Sugar  Daddy,”  finds  him  channeling  Buck  Owens,  Buddy 
Holly  and  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  all  in  one  swell  foop.  He  exaggerates  his  syllables  to 
comic  effect  (“buh-haybee;”  “you  give  me  all  your  lovin,’  I'll  give  you  all  mah 
mo-hunee”).  Fun! 

And  don’t  forget  the  barroom  closer  “All  Because  of  You,”  the  Chuck  Berry- 
styled  jitterbugger  drenched  in  reverb  that  simply  boils  over  (“feel  like  I’m 
walkin’  on  broken  glass,  my  head  is  throbbin’  like  a  robin’s  ass”). 

Sterling  sound  that  we’ve  come  to  expect  from  Maynes  and  cool  CD  art  (the  disc 
itself  looks  like  an  old  grooved  LP)  add  to  the  inventiveness.  Pick  this  one  up! 

Visit  the  group  at  www.reverbnation.com/russnassetandtherevelators. 


Russ  Nasset  A  The  Revelators 


BLUE  HIGHWAY 


Dolce  Canto:  A  Cappella  Around 
the  World  Choral  Music  from  Many 
Lands 

Recorded  live  in  Town  Hall,  Seattle,  by 
Soundwaves  Recordings,  Huron,  OH, 
and  at  The  University  of  Montana  Music 
Recital  Hall  and  Missoula  Unity  Church, 
by  Rich  Kuschel  of  The  Recording 
Center,  Missoula;  final  mastering  by 
lason  Hicks,  Hamilton,  MT 
This  is  a  tuneful  debut  effort  from  the 
popular  chorus  of  Missoula  singers,  who 
take  the  listener  on  a  trip  around  the  world 
of  a  cappella,  that  terrific  art  form  for  voice  only. 

Dolce  Canto  performs  all  across  Montana  at  many  venues.  It  has  oodles  of 
performers,  from  professional  musicians  to  community  members  who  just  like 
to  sing.  Their  mission  statement  defines  the  confab  as  one  that  “studies  and 
performs  exceptional  choral  literature,”  and  they  certainly  stick  to  that  premise 
here.  They  all  “share  an  enthusiasm  for  the  choral  art,”  and  their  vast  trove 
includes  sacred  and  secular  music  across  historical  periods  and  musical  styles, 
representing  several  continents  -  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

The  spirited  prayer,  “Exultate  Justi  in  Domino,”  from  Poland,  starts  us  off; 
and  the  softly  minor  “Earth  Song,”  from  the  U.S.,  follows. 

A  most  interesting  trio  of  songs  from  Down  Under,  “Three  Australian  Bush 
Songs,”  may  be  the  most  inventive  offering.  Over  eight  minutes  long,  the  piece 
segues  from  “Dawn”  to  “Birds”  to  “Sunset.”  It  starts  with  a  mellifluous  and 
fulgent  chorale  sound  of  moving  chords,  then  drops  to  a  whisper,  gathers  and 
rises  into  a  chorus  of  cawing  and  “coo-coo-rus,”  a  veritable  avian  cacophony, 
and  winds  down  to  snake  hisses,  for  crying  out  loud.  It  ends  with  a  solo  female 
voice  blessing  the  sunset.  Cool! 

Thomas  Hensley’s  fabulous  tenor  voice  regales  us  on  “Mata  del  Anima 
Sola,”  from  Venezuela,  with  its  Latin  dance  sounds,  and  Argentina’s  “Te  Qui- 
ero”  is  a  romantic  piece  wherein  Caitlin  Shipp  and  Malcolm  Lowe  trade  lovely 
solo  leads,  then  intertwine  in  a  duet,  with  the  full  chorale  answering.  Nice! 

“The  Fall,”  from  the  U.S.,  is  hilarious.  We’re  caught  off-guard  with  the 
song’s  sad  and  slow  beginning  as  a  man  tells  his  parents  he’s  a  tree.  Then  the 
family’s  conversation  elicits  gales  of  laughter  from  the  audience.  It’s  wrapped 
up  neatly  by  fa-la-las  from  the  group. 

This  is  a  splendid  first  effort  from  a  bunch  of  singers  who  want  to  further  the 
musical  appreciation  of  choral  music. 

Dolce  Canto  is  directed  by  Peter  Park,  noted  Missoula  choral  conductor  and 
executive  director  of  the  International  Choral  Festival  from  2001-2006.  The  group 
made  the  recording  with  support  from  the  Missoula  Community  Foundation. 

Visit  them  at  www.dolcecanto.info. 
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Grant-writing 

websites 

You  can  download 
a  short  handout  on 
grant  writing  basics 
in  PDF  format  at 
this  link:  www.art. 
mt.gov/ resources/ 
CrantWriting 
Handout.pdf. 

Other  useful  sites: 

•  Tracks  to  Success 
-  Writing  a  Power¬ 
ful  Grant  Proposal, 
www.grantstation. 
com/Public/tracks_to 
_success/grant_ 
proposal/1  .asp:  This 

1  3-part  series  pro¬ 
vides  a  step-by-step 
guide  for  developing 
a  successful  grant 
proposal. 

The  first  article 
includes  three  sample 
grant  proposals  pro¬ 
vided  by  IdeaEncore. 
These  articles  take 
you  from  A  to  Z  in 
the  grant-writing 
process. 

•  Grant-writ¬ 
ing  links  from  the 
Oklahoma  Arts 
Council:  arts.ok.gov/ 
resources/prores/ 
grants.html 

•  Foundation 
Center  -  Proposal 
Writing  Short  Course: 
foundationcenter. 
org/getstarted/ 
tutorials/shortcourse/ 
index.html 

•  Grant  Proposal, 
com  -  Aesthetics 

&  Technicalities  for 
Crantwriters:  www. 
grantproposal.com/ 
starting.html 

Check  out  the 
list  of  Foundations/ 
Grants/ Agencies  on 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council's  website  at: 
art.mt.gov/resources/ 
resources__weblinks4. 
asp#found. 
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Beck's  blog 
explores 
teaching  the 
arts 

Beck  McLaughlin, 
education  and  web 
services  director  at 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  blogs  about 
teaching  the  arts  in 
"Arts  Counterbal¬ 
ance."  Although  it's 
primarily  for  Montana 
teaching  artists  and 
arts  teachers,  anyone 
else  is  welcome  to 
drop  by  too. 

In  a  recent  post, 
she  encourages  edu¬ 
cators  to  read  "The 
Status  of  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Montana,"  a 
survey  initiated  by 
MAC  to  help  establish 
important  and  miss¬ 
ing  baseline  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  area  of 
arts  education,  and 
available  on  MAC'S 
website. 

"I  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  your 
thoughts  after  read¬ 
ing  the  report  and 
any  next  steps  you 
think  the  arts  council 
should  take  with  this 
information,"  she 
says. 

Read  more  at 
artscounterbalance. 
wordpress.com. 


Arts  Education 


Arts  Assessment:  A  Quandary  of  Questions 


Students  at  Denton  School  work  with  clay  during  a  residency  with  artist 
Cheryl  Bannes. 


By  Marlene  Schumann 

When  K-8  teachers  are 
asked  about  grading  art,  many 
roll  their  eyes,  groan,  and 
admit  assessment  is  one  of 
their  least  favorite  parts  of 
instructing  art.  Or  they  say  that 
grading  creativity  and  effort  is 
their  primary  method. 

When  asked  how  they  mea¬ 
sure  this  reliably,  many  shrug 
sheepishly  and  say,  "Well,  if  it 
looks  like  the  student  tried,  I 
give  them  a  good  grade.” 

To  this  1  say,  "But  how  do 
you  know?  Aren’t  you  relying 
on  a  product  to  demonstrate 
efforts?  Doesn’t  the  quality  of 
the  product  rely  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  manual  dexterity 
skills  at  a  really  young  age?” 

I  was  one  of  these  teachers, 
despite  graduate  work  in  both  studio  art  and 
education.  After  handing  out  grades  1  would 
often  ask  myself  what  gives  me  the  right  to 
judge  my  students’  creative  products?  What  if 
I’m  wrong?  And  more  importantly,  what  does 
my  grade  communicate  to  my  students?  To 
parents? 

The  answer  used  to  be  nothing,  or  it  only 
communicated  my  personal  aesthetic.  Either 
answer  left  me  with  many  sleepless  nights  and 
a  heavy  burden  when  I  wielded  my  red  pen. 

What  consti¬ 
tutes  “creativity” 
and  “original” 
is  a  bit  elusive. 

Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  online 
defines  creativity 
as  “the  ability  to 
create.”  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica 
online  expands 
further,  describing 
creativity  as  “the 
ability  to  make  or 
otherwise  bring  into  existence  something  new, 
whether  a  new  solution  to  a  problem,  a  new 
method  or  device,  or  a  new  artistic  object  or 
form.” 

Hmmm  ...  seems  like  the  creation  of  any 
art  product,  then,  is  “creative”  by  definition, 
in  my  interpretation. 

I  then  asked  myself  what  indicates  effort? 
Can  effort  change  from  day  to  day?  What  if 
on  one  certain  day,  in  one  certain  month,  one 
certain  student  just  cannot  do  any  better?  But 
the  product  -  the  art  piece  -  looks  like  the 
artist  never  tried? 

I  then  remembered  a  student  at  MSU  -  a 
quiet  guy  who  sat  in  the  back  of  the  class¬ 
room.  He  spoke  softly,  struggled  with  eye 
contact,  and  rendered  products  that  made  me 
wince  internally.  He  appeared  to  just  be  keep¬ 
ing  the  seat  warm. 


One  day  I  instructed  the  class  to  do  a 
concept  map  on  the  classroom  environment. 
My  goal  was  to  identify  barriers  that  might 
stymie  my  students’  creativity.  The  mouse 
in  the  comer  diligently  went  to  work.  His 
product  that  day  will  forever  remain  in  my 
memory,  because  it  serves  as  a  mirror  of  the 
perceptions  that  so  many  of  us  fall  prey  to  in 
the  classroom. 

We’ll  call  this  student  “Taylor.”  Taylor’s 
concept  map  was  filled  with  a  variety  of  lines 
that  symbolized  his 
emotions,  but  the  line 
that  reeled  me  in  was 
the  dotted  line.  The 
one  with  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors  and  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “Ready  to  work” 
written  on  top  of  it. 

All  this  time 
I  thought  he  was 
disconnected,  disen¬ 
gaged,  uninterested  in 
the  creative  process 
because  his  product 
did  not  display  what  I  had  deemed  as  accept¬ 
able,  original  and  creative.  In  reality,  he  just 
needed  more  tools  in  his  artistic  toolbox. 

Two  years  later  I  found  out  that  Taylor  was 
an  art  education  major.  Given  the  tools  and 
the  confidence  that  he  could  be  “creative,”  he 
embarked  on  the  journey  of  sharing  this  pas¬ 
sion  with  others. 

This  experience  led  me  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  I  can’t  assess  creativity.  And  I  have 
no  method  to  assess  effort  that  is  valid  and 
reliable  except  for  a  student  self-assessment 
(even  though  that  is  extremely  effective). 

The  larger  question  is:  If  we  can’t  assess 
creativity  without  subjectivity,  and  we  can’t 
assess  effort,  and  we  can’t  assess  just  the 
product  because  it  excludes  what  art  is  really 
about  (the  process  of  creating),  then  what  are 
we  left  to  assess? 


Assessing  the  arts  is 
quite  the  quandary.  By 
focusing  on  process  in¬ 
stead  of  solely  on  product, 
students  and  teachers  can 
begin  to  reprogram  the 
way  we  have  assessed 
the  arts  for  centuries. 
Students  can  demonstrate 
their  knowledge  through 
assessment  o/learning  and 
assessment/or  learning 
(Stiggins,  et  al.,  2007). 

As  they  grow  and 
mature,  young  artists 
can  progress  toward  the 
development  of  a  quality 
product  (or  art  piece),  but 
equipped  with  more  tools 
in  their  artistic  toolbox. 

Teachers,  too,  can 
grow  and  mature  by  creat¬ 
ing  quality  arts  assessments  that  complement 
their  projects  and  measure  their  student  learn¬ 
ing  more  accurately.  When  we  value  assess¬ 
ment  across  all  disciplines  and  support  those 
who  must  administer  it,  our  students  have 
a. better  chance  of  developing  into  lifelong 
learners.  Otherwise,  I  suspect,  a  disconnect 
may  ensue. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  day,  following 
a  vocation  in  the  arts  is  not  the  goal  for  our 
students,  but  self-worth  is  paramount.  The  cri¬ 
teria  for  a  student’s  artwork  should  no  longer 
be  “Does  it  look  pretty?”  but  instead,  “Did 
I  follow  directions?”  “Did  I  apply  the  con¬ 
cept?”  and  “Can  I  articulate  what  I  achieved?” 

When  the  criteria  goes  beyond  satiating  the 
teacher’s  aesthetic  to  achieving  higher-level 
thinking,  most  students  leave  feeling  that  they 
are,  in  fact,  artists. 

Are  we  doing  enough?  Can  we  support 
teachers  to  feel  like  they  are  adequately 
trained  to  teach  the  arts  in  a  meaningful  way? 
We  will  attempt  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions  in  an  upcoming  series  that  continues 
this  discussion. 

Sources  cited: 

www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/ 

creativity 

www.britannica.com/EBchecked/ 
topic/ 1 42249/creativity# 

Classroom  Assessment  for  Student  Learning: 
Doing  It  Right  -  Using  It  Well,  by  R.  Stig¬ 
gins,  J.  Arter,  |.  Chappuis  and  S.  Chap- 
puis  (2007);  published  2007  by  Pearson 
Prentice  Hall,  Upper  Saddle  River,  N| 

Marlene  Schumann  has  long  been  an 
artist  in  the  schools  in  both  Montana  and 
Iowa.  While  teaching  middle  school  art  at 
Headwaters  Academy  in  Bozeman,  Marlene 
is  also  finishing  up  her  graduate  work  at 
Montana  State  University  by  persistently 
chasing  the  art  of  assessment. 


The  criteria  for  a  student's 
artwork  should  no  longer 
be  "Does  it  look  pretty?" 
but  instead,  "Did  I  follow 
directions?"  "Did  I  apply 
the  concept?"  and  "Can 
I  articulate  what  I 
achieved?" 


Workshop  explores  how  arts  can  help  children  on  the  autism  spectrum 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  and  VSA  Montana  will  present  a 
one-day  workshop  on  effective  ways  to  work  in  the  arts  with  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  autism  spectrum.  The  six-hour  workshops  will  be  held 
Saturday,  April  16,  in  Missoula.  The  workshop  is  intended  for 
teaching  artists,  classroom  teachers  and  staff  at  arts  organizations. 

Participants  will  learn  ways  to  deliver  directions,  redirect  be¬ 
haviors,  offer  assistance  to  children  who  prefer  not  to  be  touched, 
and  how  to  use  materials  and  adapt  activities  to  help  all  children 
have  success. 

Presenters  will  include  Brett  Gilleo,  a  mental  health  counselor 
who  works  extensively  with  children  on  the  spectrum  and  their 
families;  Don  Kukla,  a  VSA  teaching  artist  in  mime  who  works 
with  students  in  a  life  skills  class  at  C.S.  Porter  School  in  Mis¬ 


soula;  and  Alayne  Dolson,  a  piano  teacher  and  executive  director 
of  VSA  Montana.  Dolson’s  piano  studio  has  included  children 
with  disabilities,  including  children  on  the  autism  spectrum  for 
the  past  20  years. 

The  workshop  may  include  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  key¬ 
note  address  at  the  Western  Montana  Autism  Conference,  still  to 
be  arranged. 

The  workshop  is  free  of  charge.  Recertification  credits  from 
the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  are  available. 

Detailed  information  will  be  posted  on  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  website,  www.art.mt.gov,  and  at  www.vsamontana.org 
by  the  end  of  February.  Call  VSA  Montana  at  406-549-2984  for 
more  opportunities. 
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Multi-disciplinary  project  bridges  science  and  art 


By  Claire  Emery 

Working  in  the  American  naturalist 
tradition,  where  the  arts  and  science 
are  seamlessly  blended,  Missoula’s 
Clark  Fork  School  students  spent 
2009-2010  working  on  field  sketching 
and  natural  history  art  projects  with 
me  as  their  artist  in  residence. 

This  year  the  board  invited  me  back 
to  work  with  students  in  printmaking 
around  the  school  theme  of  “Commu¬ 
nity,”  which  I  conceived  in  relation  to 
ecological  community:  What  kind  of 
pieces  could  we  create  to  suggest  the 
interdependence  of  animals,  plants, 
elements  and  people? 

In  October  2010, 1  collaborated 
with  Clark  Fork  School’s  first-through- 
fifth  graders  on  an  ambitious  multi¬ 
disciplinary  project,  using  art  as  a  lens 
through  which  the  students  explored 
the  intersection  of  community,  science, 
and  nature  using  found-object  prints, 
gelatin  monoprints,  relief  prints  and 
silkscreening. 

At  Clark  Fork  School,  students 
and  teachers  devote  significant  time 
to  studying  and  directly  experiencing  Third 

the  natural  environment.  Integrating  Clark 

science  and  language  arts,  they  make 
weekly  visits  to  the  Tom  Green  Trail, 
a  local  wild  area  along  Rattlesnake  Creek.  I 
thought,  why  not  make  art  that  elucidates  sci¬ 
entific  concepts  they  are  already  working  on? 

Taking  risks 

I  took  several  risks  during  the  printmak¬ 
ing  residency,  including  using  a  technique  no 
printmaker  I  talked  with  had  ever  heard  of: 
gelatin  monoprinting.  For  this,  we  gathered 
autumn  leaves  and  twigs  from  characteristic 
shrubs  and  trees  along  the  trail.  This  is  when 
things  started  to  get  exciting. 

That  afternoon,  we  inked  up  a  surface  of 
firm  gelatin  with  colorful  water-based  inks, 
placed  leaves  and  fine  twigs  on  it,  and  laid 
paper  over  it.  Hand-burnishing  transferred  the 
ink  from  the  gelatin  to  the  paper,  and  voila! 

We  pulled  numerous  prints,  experimenting 
with  negative  and  positive  space,  overlap¬ 
ping  shapes  and  colors,  and  page  design. 

The  children’s  “oohs”  and  “ahhs”  of  wonder 
echoed  throughout  the  halls  for  two  days. 

Gelatin  monoprints  are  an  exquisite  way  to 
enliven  the  senses  of  beginning  printmakers. 
Next  we  jumped  into  a  more  challenging  proj¬ 
ect:  creating  a  mandala  of  the  animals,  plants 
and  elements  of  the  Tom  Green  Trail  using 
relief  printmaking.  But  could  the  children  use 
carving  tools?  “Don’t  do  it!  Wait  until  high 
school,”  the  printmakers  said. 

After  some  experimentation,  I  said,  “Let’s 
see  what  they  can  do.  I’ll  bring  the  Band- 
aids.” 

Each  student  chose  an  animal,  plant,  or 
element  from  the  Tom  Green  Trail  to  research, 
sketch  and  transfer  to  a  block  of  easy -carve 
rubber.  Using  sharp  v-  and  u-shaped  gouges, 
the  students  carved  a  simplified  version  of 
their  subject  in  bold,  graphic  style. 

Little  did  they  know,  1  had  cut  all  of  their 
blocks  to  fit  together  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle!  The 
27  individual  prints  of  the  first-through-fifth 
graders  and  teachers  together  form  a  con¬ 
temporary  version  of  a  mandala,  an  ancient 
term  for  any  plan,  chart  or  geometric  pattern 
that  represents  the  cosmos  metaphysically  or 
symbolically. 

“The  mandala  is  a  brilliant  and  beautiful 
way  to  synthesize  all  of  the  individual  con¬ 
tributions  and  ensure  that  every  student  feels 
recognized  and  valued.  As  a  science  teacher  1 
love  the  way  that  students  were  able  to  incor¬ 
porate  their  knowledge  about  the  diversity  of 


-grader  Connor  King-Ries  works  on  a  carving  for 
Fork  School's  mandala  project. 

(Photo  by  Claire  Emery) 

life  found  on  the  Tom  Green  Trail  into  such 
detailed  works  of  art.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
their  knowledge  of  ecology  and  place  result  in 
something  visual  -  it  seems  to  epitomize  what 
Clark  Fork  School  is  all  about.” 

-  Kathleen  Kennedy,  parent 

Involving  the  community 

At  our  Silkscreen  Art  Party  in  November, 
we  invited  families  to  print  designs  made  with 
students’  relief  prints  onto  their  jeans,  shirts, 
aprons  and  bags.  And  they  came  for  hours! 
Silkscreening  proved  a  great  way  to  move 
student  artwork  beyond  the  classroom  and 
into  the  world. 

“My  child  enjoyed  each  step  in  the  process, 
from  carving  to  collaborating  to  printing.  The 
project  contributed  to  his  sense  of  pride  and 
ownership  in  his  surroundings,  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  work,  and  in  the  group  mandala  that 
came  together  so  beautifully.  I  attribute  this  to 
the  way  you  involved  the  students  from  start 
to  finish. 

“The  printing  party  inspired  him  to  use  the 
image  he  created  with  his  class  to  silk  screen 
t-shirts  to  give  as  holiday  gifts.  Each  shirt  tells 
a  story  about  his  life,  his  friends  and  the  natu¬ 


ral  world  of  the  valley  they  love.  Kids 
from  Seattle  to  Scotland  are  wearing 
them,  passing  on  Clark  Fork  School’s 
story  about  Montana.” 

-  Kristin  King-Ries,  parent 

Mandala  reflects  our 
complex  world 

By  the  next  morning,  children  from 
other  schools  across  town  were  talking 
about  the  prints  and  who  made  each 
part  of  the  mandala.  I  had  no  idea! 

We  will  continue  our  exploration  of 
art  and  science  this  spring,  culminating 
in  creating  artwork  for  an  interpretive 
sign  and  brochure  to  educate  neigh¬ 
bors  about  the  ecological  interactions 
occurring  along  the  trail,  and  to  share 
the  children’s  impressions  of  the  beauty 
found  there.  We  use  our  community  of 
learning  to  help  build  community  in 
our  valley. 

I  have  found  that  through  the  lens 
of  art,  the  students  have  become  bet¬ 
ter  naturalists,  communicators  and 
problem  solvers,  and  better  able  to 
recognize  and  render  the  intricacies 
of  nature.  They  have  strengthened 
their  relationships  with  each  other,  as 
demonstrated  when  we  gathered  more 
than  100  family  members  to  participate  in 
the  project  at  school.  The  mandala  symbol¬ 
izes  unity  in  a  nature-based  school,  and  the 
interdependence  of  animals,  plants,  elements 
and  people. 

As  the  group  mandala  shows,  we  stand  in  a 
complex  world  of  wonders,  alone  and  yet  in¬ 
separable  from  the  human  and  landscape  com¬ 
munities  that  nurture  us  and  carry  us  forward. 

About  the  artist:  As  a  natural  science 
illustrator,  bridging  science  and  art  comes 
naturally  to  Claire  Emery.  For  nearly  20  years, 
she  has  used  drawing,  painting  and  writing 
as  tools  to  slow  down  and  discover  the  land 
around  her. 

She  runs  her  own  art  and  illustration 
business,  creating  images  for  publications  to 
help  people  understand  scientific  concepts 
like  habitat  restoration  and  watersheds.  As  a 
woodblock  artist,  she  creates  detailed  prints 
about  the  natural  world  which  she  sells  at 
galleries  across  Montana  and  online.  The 
Montana  Arts  Council  has  supported  her  art- 
ist-in-residence  programs  at  schools  around 
Montana  for  the  last  eight  years.  For  more 
information,  go  to  www.emeryart.com 


First-grader  Juliet  Curtis  signs  the  mandala  print  created  by  Clark  Fork  School  students 


in  Missoula. 


(Photo  by  Claire  Emery) 


Montana  choirs 
participate 
in  "Celebrate 
America!" 

Thirteen  high 
school  choirs  from 
across  Montana 
join  Tim  Janis  for 
"Celebrate  Ameri¬ 
ca!"  which  will  be 
broadcast  at  7  p.m. 
March  7  on  Montana 
PBS. 

Janis  is  well  known 
for  the  work  he  de¬ 
fines  as  "Music  with  a 
Mission,"  which  has 
included  producing 
many  philanthropic 
projects  and  fundrais¬ 
ing  programs  for  PBS. 

'"Celebrate  Amer¬ 
ica!  is  a  national 
program  designed 
to  give  our  nation's 
youth  a  life-enhanc¬ 
ing  opportunity  by 
showcasing  their 
choirs  on  public  tele¬ 
vision,"  says  Janis. 

"I'm  genuinely 
overwhelmed  by 
the  incredible  talent 
and  professionalism 
each  music  educa¬ 
tor  brought  to  the 
table,"  he  adds. 

"Montana  students 
demonstrated  tre¬ 
mendous  dedication 
in  the  preparation  for 
their  performances. 
They're  a  shining 
example  of  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  today's 
youth  when  encour¬ 
aged  to  pursue  the 
arts." 

Choirs  participating 
in  the  project  come 
from  Frenchtown, 
Belgrade,  Billings 
(both  Sky  View  and 
Billings  Senior  High), 
Lewistown,  Living¬ 
ston,  Florence,  Big 
Timber,  Hamilton, 
Gardiner,  Laurel,  Cor¬ 
vallis  and  Stevensville. 

For  details,  visit 
www.timjanis.com. 
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Website,  news 
magazine 
explore  Indian 
Country  today 

The  Indian  Country 
Today  Media  Net¬ 
work  has  launched 
both  an  extensive 
website  and  a  new 
magazine  version  of 
its  award-winning 
weekly,  This  Week 
From  Indian  Country 
Today. 

The  print  version 
offers  the  latest 
news  in  politics,  the 
environment,  pow¬ 
wows  and  travel  in 
a  glossy,  magazine 
format.  The  inaugural 
issue,  which  debuted 
Jan.  1 9,  featured  an 
in-depth  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  years-long 
struggle,  spearhead¬ 
ed  by  Blackfeet  activ¬ 
ist  Elouise  Cobell,  to 
seek  restitution  for 
mismanaged  royalties 
on  lands  held  in  trust 
for  Indians  by  the 
Department  of  Inte¬ 
rior.  It  also  spotlights 
the  success  of  young 
Native  American  ac¬ 
tors  and  filmmakers 
in  Hollywood,  and 
details  the  restoration 
of  sacred  ground  and 
the  Penobscot  River. 

Publisher  Ray  Hal- 
britter  bills  the  media 
network  as  Indian 
Country's  "most  am¬ 
bitious  and  com¬ 
prehensive  online 
universe  to  date  -  the 
perfect  showcase  for 
talented  Native  writ¬ 
ers  and  reporters. and 
artists  throughout 
the  world." 

To  subscribe  to  the 
magazine  or  explore 
the  website,  visit 
indiancountrytoday 
medianetwork.com. 


Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 


A  Montana  perspective  on  federal 


and  state  law 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2011 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  Indian 
Arts  and  Crafts  Act,  which  is  a  federal  law. 

I  have  written  articles  about  it  several  times 
in  the  past  because  of  increasing  amounts 
of  fake  Indian  jewelry  being  imported  from 
foreign  countries  and  being  produced  by  non- 
Indian  producers  in  the  United  States,  as  well. 
This  continuing  influx  of  fakes  and  "repro¬ 
ductions"  remains  a  problem  and  adversely 
affects  the  livelihood  of  many  Indian  artists 
and  craftsmen. 

What  many  of  you  may  not  know  is  that 
Montana  has  its  own  version  of  the  law.  These 
laws  are  both  truth-in-advertising  laws  and 
consumer-protection  laws. 

Both  laws  prohibit  the  misrepresentation 
of  Indian  arts  and  craft  products  within  the 
United  States  and  specifically  in  Montana. 
These  are  consumer-oriented  laws  that  also 
attempt  to  protect  the  Indian  artist,  making  it 
illegal  to  offer  or  display  for  sale  any  goods 
in  a  manner  that  falsely  suggests  that  they  are 
Indian-made  or  the  products  of  a  particular 
Indian  tribe  or  cultural  organization. 

The  original  federal  act,  combined  with 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Enforcement  Act 
of  2000,  is  designed  to  promote  the  sale  of 
arts  and  crafts  actually  produced  by  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

Definitions  and  descriptions  were  provided 
in  the  federal  acts  for  reference  in  identifying 


fakes  and  counterfeit  products  intended  to  be 
passed  off  as  authentic  Indian-made  crafts. 
Several  definitions  are  helpful,  as  follows: 

The  term  "Indian"  means  any  individual 
who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  is  certified  as  an 
Indian  artisan  by  an  Indian  tribe; 

The  term  “Indian  tribe”  means: 

“Any  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  Alaska 
Native  village,  or  other  organized  group  or 
community  which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for 
the  special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians;  or 

Any  Indian  group  that  has  been  formally 
recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by  a  state  leg¬ 
islature  or  by  a  state  commission  or  similar 
organization  legislatively  vested  with  state 
tribal  recognition  authority.” 

The  term,  "certified  Indian  artisan,” 
seems  to  be  designed  for  a  person  who  is  bio¬ 
logically  an  Indian,  or  of  partial  Indian  heri¬ 
tage,  but  not  a  member  of  a  specific  tribe,  and 
is  certified  by  the  governing  body  of  a  tribe  as 
a  non-member  Indian  artisan.  This  person's 
work  is  then  classified  as  Indian-made. 

There  are  other  helpful  definitions  to  the 
collector  and  consumer  that  have  developed 
from  the  interpretation  of  these  laws,  terms  of 
use  in  the  Indian  arts  cultures  and  communi¬ 
ties  and  accepted  usages  in  the  marketplace, 
as  follows: 


•  Handmade  means  that  the  item  is  entirely 
made  from  raw  materials  and  fabricated  by 
hand; 

•  Handcrafted  means  that  the  item  is  made 
by  assembling  pre-made  parts  and  pieces 
that  are  of  natural  or  stabilized  materials,  for 
example,  silver,  gold,  turquoise  or  stabilized 
turquoise,  other  stones,  bones,  wood,  leather; 

•  Machine-made  means  that  the  item  is 
made  from  the  machine  stamping,  casting, 
cutting  or  other  mechanical  processes  where 
no  actual  hand  work,  other  than  the  operating 
of  the  machine,  is  used. 

Beware  of  descriptive  terms  such  “Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  inspired.”  These  are  terms  indica¬ 
tive  of  fakes  and  non-Indian  made  reproduc¬ 
tions  with  marginal  or  no  intrinsic  value. 

Hallmarks,  much  like  logos  and  trade¬ 
marks,  often  appear  on  Indian  jewelry.  The 
buyer  should  look  for  the  hallmarks,  but 
should  be  aware  that  they  are  a  more  modern 
touch.  Older  jewelry,  typically  before  the 
1960s,  often  did  not  bear  hallmarks  or  even 
the  stamp  of  sterling. 

While  of  interest  to  most  buyers  and  col¬ 
lectors,  there  is  no  central  registry  of  such 
hallmarks  and  one  must  look  to  a  variety  of 
reference  books  on  the  market  for  such  infor¬ 
mation,  none  of  which,  however,  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  exhaustive  of  the  subject. 

Continued  on  the  page  23 


Native  News 


COMPILED  BY  Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 


Jay  Contway  and  Friends 
Art  Show  helps  fill  gap 
for  Native  artists 

The  lay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show, 
held  March  17-20  during  Western  Art  Week 
in  Great  Falls,  promises  to  help  fill  the  gap 
for  Native  American 
artists  who  usually 
participated  in  the  Great 
Falls  Native  American 
Art  Show,  which  was 
cancelled  this  year. 

Contway  is  a  na¬ 
tive  Montana  artist  who 
raises  working  quarter 
horses.  He  was  bom  in 
Malta  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
can,  French  and  Irish 
ancestry. 

When  Contway  read 
that  this  year’s  Native 
American  Art  Show  was 
cancelled,  he  made  a 
phone  call  to  reach  the  show’s  coordinators 
to  find  out  how  he  could  help.  He  and  fellow 
artist,  Darrell  Norman,  responded  quickly 
and  contacted  Native  American  artists,  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  apply  to  the  Jay  Contway  and 
Friends  Art  Show,  which  has  been  part  of 
Western  Art  Week  since  1985. 

"We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  show 
is  not  going  to  happen,  but  we  are  delighted 
to  have  new  artists  participating  in  our 
show,”  Contway  said.  “And  we  think  buyers 
will  be  impressed  with  the  new  artists.” 

At  least  six  new  Native  artists  will 
participate  in  this  year’s  show,  along  with 
Native  artists  that  have  been  with  the  show 
for  a  number  of  years.  These  artists  include 
Darrell  Norman  (Blackfeet),  Valentina 
LaPier  (Blackfeet),  Catherine  Black  Horse 
(Seminole),  Terrance  Guardipee  (Blackfeet) 
and  Monte  Yellow  Bird  (Arikara/Hidatsa). 

Contway  has  always  included  Native  art¬ 
ists  in  his  show,  from  sculptors  and  painters 
to  jewelers,  from  Canada  and  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  usual  attendance  aver¬ 
ages  around  5,000  people. 

The  show,  held  at  the  Four  Seasons 
Arena  Exhibition  Hall  in  Montana  Expo 
Park,  is  open  9  a.m.-8  p.m.  March  17-19  and 
9  a.m.-3  p.m.  March  20.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  visit  www.jaycontway.com  and  click  on 
Exhibits. 


In  the  Spirit  of  Art  Native 
Arts  Market 

Native  artists  are  invited  to  apply  for 
inclusion  in  this  year’s  In  the  Spirit  Native 
Arts  Market  and  Festival  to  be  held  Aug.  6 
at  the  Washington  State  History  Museum  in 
Tacoma,  WA.  The  show  is  open  to  American 
Indian,  Alaskan  Native, 
First  Nations  and  Kanaka 
Maoli  artists. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  or  to  download  an 
application,  visit  www. 
evergreen.edu/long- 
house/nativeartexhib- 
its.htm.  Deadline  is 
March  18,  2011. 

Artists  may  submit  im¬ 
ages  and  applications 
either  by  postal  mail  or 
by  e-mail  to  Laura  Grab- 
horn  at  the  Longhouse  at 
grabhorl  @evergreen.edu. 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian: 
Michelle  DeRoche  Saluskin 

Paintings  by  Michelle  DeRoche  Saluskin 
are  on  display  through  April  8  at  the  Museum 
of  the  Plains  Indian 
in  Browning,  which 
is  administered  by 
the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of 
Interior. 

DeRoche 
Saluskin  grew  up 
on  the  Flathead 
Reservation  in  Ar- 
lee,  and  is  Blackfeet 
and  Salish.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  her  father, 
she  began  drawing 
at  a  very  early  age, 
and  her  love  of  art 
began  to  grow  while 
she  attended  Valley 
Christian  School  in 
Missoula,  where  she 
was  introduced  to  various  artistic  styles  and 
media. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  in 
2003,  she  received  the  Gates  Millennium 
Scholarship  and  attended  numerous  schools, 


including  DeVry  University,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  and  Salish  Kootenai  Col¬ 
lege.  In  2009,  she  graduated  from  Central 
Washington  University  with  a  bachelor  of 
fine  arts  in  painting. 

Her  artwork  consists  mainly  of  acrylic 
and  oil  painting,  although  she  also  creates 
drawings  using  pen,  graphite,  charcoal  and 
pastels.  When  painting,  color  is  the  first 
thing  she  considers,  followed  by  space, 
line,  shape,  texture  and  light.  She  often 
photographs  nature  and  animals  and  rein¬ 
terprets  those  images  on  canvas. 

One  of  the  artist’s  favorite  techniques, 
glazing,  allows  the  build-up  of  thin  layers 
of  color  so  that  the  first  color  painted  is 
only  slightly  visible. 

For  more  information,  call  406-338- 
2230. 

Congratulations  to  Alaina 
Buffalo  Spirit 

Congratulations  to  Alaina  Buffalo 
Spirit,  who  was  recently  awarded  an  Art¬ 
ists  in  Business  Leadership  award  from  the 
First  Peoples  Fund.  The  funds  will  assist  in 
development  of  a  website  and  purchase  of 
equipment  and  supplies. 

“As  a  fellow  of  this  fund,  it  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  able  to  learn  more 
about  business  management 
and  marketing  and,  in  turn,  help 
other  Native  business  owners 
and  encourage  them,”  says  Buf¬ 
falo  Spirit. 

More  good  news  for  Buffalo 
Spirit  includes  a  commission 
from  the  Healthy  Montana  Kids 
Campaign  to  design  an  image 
for  their  campaign  poster.  The 
theme  is  “Elders  outreach  to 
encourage  Native  parents  and 
grandparents  to  enroll  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  free  health  insurance 
program.” 

Buffalo  Spirit’s  work  is  on 
display  at  the  Good  Eafth  Mar¬ 
ket  and  Nancy’s  Framing  Cot¬ 
tage  in  Billings,  at  Copper  Moon 
in  Broadus,  at  the  Flower  Grinder  Java  and 
Gift  Shop  in  Lame  Deer,  and  at  Lucinda's 
in  Sheridan,  WY. 

For  more  information,  email  the  artist  at 
buffalospiritdesigns@gmail.com. 


Hunt  drum  by  Blackfeet  artist 
Darrell  Norman 


Self  Portrait  by  Michelle 
DeRoche  Saluskin 
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Odyssey  of  the  Stars 


Lt.  Col.  Tim  Holtan  wields  baton  at  UM  celebration 


The  College  of  Visual  and  Performing  Arts 
will  “Strike  Up  the  Band”  when  Tim  Holtan 
returns  to  campus  on  Saturday,  March  19,  as 
the  featured  guest  artist  and  alumni  honoree 
at  the  1 1th  annual  Odyssey  of  the  Stars  -  A 
Celebration  of  Artistic  Journeys. 

The  show,  featuring  UM  students  and 
faculty,  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  University 
Theatre,  and  benefits  the  College  of  Visual 
and  Performing  Arts  scholarship  fund.  Odys¬ 
sey  of  the  Stars  honors  outstanding  University 
of  Montana  performing  and  visual  arts  alumni 
and  tells  the  story  of  their  artistic  journeys, 
showcasing  the  many  different  roads  to  suc¬ 
cess  that  an  artist  can  travel. 

The  artistic  journey  of  Holtan  began  with 
his  stint  as  a  musician  and  music  teacher,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  leading  bands  on  the  UM  campus. 
He  now  picks  up  his  conductor’s  baton  as  Lt. 
Col.  Timothy  J.  Holtan,  commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Army  School  of  Music,  a  position  he 
assumed  last  July  after  spending  the  previous 
five  years  serving  as  the  22nd  leader  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  Band  at  West 
Point. 

Holtan  arrived  at  UM  in  the  fall  of  1981. 
After  three  years  of  teaching  at  Superior 
High  School  and  a  year  on  the  road  travel¬ 
ing  and  playing  music  across  the  country,  he 
was  ready  to  return  to  school.  He  called  then 
Department  of  Music  Chair  Don  Simmons, 
who  told  him  there  was  a  graduate  teaching 
assistantship  open. 

Holtan  has  great  memories  of  his  time 


UM  Alum  Lt.  Col.  Tim  Holton  is  comman¬ 
dant  of  the  U.S.  Army  School  of  Music. 


studying  with  professors  Tom  Cook,  John 
Ellis,  Lance  Boyd  and  Roger  McDonald.  In 
addition  to  his  graduate  teaching  duties,  he 
designed  shows  for  the  marching  band,  and 
directed  the  “glorified  jazz  band”  that  played 
at  the  Grizzly  basketball  games. 

Upon  completing  his  Master  of  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  in  1983,  Holtan  embarked  on  a 
five-year  career  as  Great  Falls  High  School’s 
director  of  bands.  In  1988,  he  was  accepted 
into  the  U.S.  Army  band  program  -  a  new 
career  that  has  taken  him  all  over  the  world. 

An  active  conductor,  adjudicator  and  clini¬ 
cian,  Lt.  Col.  Holtan  has  presented  concerts 
and  clinics  in  40  states,  Canada,  Japan,  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Europe,  and  for  the 
International  Association  of  Jazz  Educators, 


North  American  Brass  Band  Association, 
Walt  Disney  World,  the  Atlanta  International 
Band  and  Orchestra  Conference  and  the  1988 
Winter  Olympics. 

Holtan’s  military  assignments  include: 
Deputy  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Field 
Band,  Fort  Meade,  MD;  Department  of  the 
Army  Staff  Bands  Officer,  where  he  had 
administrative  purview  over  the  105  Army 
Bands;  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Continental 
Army  Band,  Fort  Monroe,  VA;  and  Executive 
Officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Band  “Pershing’s 
Own,"  Washington,  DC,  where  he  served  in 
overlapping  capacities  as  director  of  the  Cer¬ 
emonial  Band,  the  Brass  Band,  the  Chorale 
and  the  Chorus. 

His  ensembles  have  been  seen  on  national 
broadcasts  of  network  television,  PBS,  A&E, 
TNN  and  C-SPAN,  and  diverse  stages  such  as 
the  Kennedy  Center,  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  DAR 
Constitution  Hall,  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
and  the  Myerson  Symphony  Center. 

Odyssey  2011  will  be  an  evening  of 
entertainment,  spotlighting  students  from 
the  Schools  of  Music,  Theatre  and  Dance, 
Media  Arts  and  Art.  And  just  maybe,  the 
honoree  will  be  introduced  with  a  new  title. 

In  October,  Holtan  learned  that  he  would  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  at  some  point 
in  the  coming  year. 

For  Odyssey  sponsorship  and  ticket  infor¬ 
mation  contact  the  College  of  Visual  and  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  dean’s  office  at  406-243-497 1  or 
visit  www.umt.edu/umarts. 


Six  artists  named  for  Percent-for-Art  project  in  Butte 


The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Percent-for- 
Art  Program  announces  that  six  Montana  art¬ 
ists  have  been  selected  to  provide  artworks  for 
the  new  Natural  Resources  Building  on  the 
campus  at  Montana  Tech  of  The  University  of 
Montana  in  Butte. 

The  full  art  budget  of  $43,200  will  be 
expended  on  six  artworks  in  a  variety  of  me¬ 
dia.  After  a  statewide  search,  six  artists  were 
selected  by  a  committee  comprised  of  the 
architect  for  the  building,  a  representative  of 
the  college  and  a  local  artist. 

Montana  Arts  Council  member  Judy  Ulrich 
and  staff  member  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle  served 
as  facilitators  for  the  selection  committee. 


The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were 
forwarded  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council  Board 
for  their  approval  at  the  November  meeting. 

The  following  pieces  will  be  permanently 
installed  in  various  locations  inside  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Resources  Building: 

•  “Serenity,”  a  painting  by  Bern  Sundell, 
Ennis; 

•  “Batholithic  Monolith,”  a  painting  by 
Rob  Akey,  Whitefish; 

•  “Longevity,”  a  metal  sculpture  by  Kay 
Langland,  Missoula; 

•  “Enormous  Stone  Heap,”  a  painting  by 
Mark  Baumbach,  Whitefish; 


•  “Retro  Signs,”  a  mural  by  Kelli  Sullivan, 
Butte;  and 

•  “Miner  Minor,”  a  photo  montage  by  Tom 
Foolery,  Dillon. 

The  new  building  houses  staff,  labs 
and  the  museum  of  the  Montana  Bureau  of 
Mines,  along  with  the  classrooms,  faculty  and 
laboratories  of  the  Petroleum  Engineering 
Department. 

To  learn  more  please  go  to:  Montana 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  at:  www. 
mbmg.mtech.edu/  and  Petroleum  Engineering 
Department  of  UM-Montana  Tech  at:  www. 
mtech.edu/mines/pet_eng/. 


Legislative  update  (continued  from  page  2) 


I  also  want  to  share  some  big  news  we 
heard  this  spring,  in  case  you  hadn’t  heard 
about  it.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hailed  Montana  as  ranking  first  in  the  nation 
in  entrepreneurship  and  innovation.  In  this 
report,  the  Chamber  stated  that,  "...  Montana's 
greatest  source  of  national  dominance  came 
from  the  collection  of  arts,  entertainment, 
recreation  and  visitor  industries  ...”  It  was  a 
banner  day  when  we  heard  this  news.  Finally 
someone  else  was  singing,  and  to  a  new  choir! 

MAC  aids  workforce 

development  for  all  ages 

The  Arts  Council’s  third  major  accomplish¬ 
ment  has  to  do  with  workforce  development, 
both  for  adults  and  children. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  Montana  Artre- 
prenuership  Program,  developed  by  our 
staff  member  Cindy  Kittredge,  which  is  run 
through  our  Folk  Arts  division.  This  is  fo¬ 
cused  to  train  rural  traditional  artists  to  build 
larger  markets  for  their  work.  Why  should  the 
state  support  this  type  of  training? 

It  is  the  number-one  need  expressed  by 
artists.  No  one  else  is  doing  it  in  Montana. 

And  the  arts  council’s  program  is  designed 
to  provide  specific  tools  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  artists. 

The  arts  council  is  also  deeply  involved  in 
workforce  training  on  the  K- 12  level,  through 
our  Artists-in-the-Schools/Communities  pro¬ 
gram,  directed  by  Beck  McLaughlin. 

In  a  nutshell,  through  this  program  a  school 


or  a  home-school  association  hires  an  artist  to 
come  into  the  classroom  for  a  single  day  or 
up  to  several  weeks  to  help  teachers  teach  a 
subject.  It  may  be  a  visual  artist  coming  in  to 
help  the  art  teacher  with  a  student  mural,  or  a 
musician  coming  in  to  help  a  history  teacher 
teach  a  certain  period  of  history  through  its 
music,  etc.  Our  arts  education  grants  served 
one  out  of  every  five  Montana  schools  and 
children  last  year.  Typically  the  arts  council 
serves  over  three-quarters  of  Montana’s  coun¬ 
ties  each  year. 

(The  arts  council’s  testimony  then  conclud¬ 
ed  with  U.S.  Bank  Regional  President  Wayne 
Hirsch  of  Billings,  Rob  Quist  and  Carol 
Brenden  speaking  on  specifics  of  the  value  of 
government  funding  of  the  arts  when  it  comes 
to  business  and  employee  recruitment  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  education  and  community  vitality.) 

"Share  your  voice!" 

During  the  agency’s  budget  hearing  on 
Jan.  12,  three  Montanans  provided  their  own 
perspectives  on  the  value  of  arts  council  fund¬ 
ing.  Kathy  Hampton  of  Melstone  is  a  leather 
braider  who  is  part  of  our  Montana  Artrepre- 
neurship  Program.  She  spoke  of  the  benefits 
of  this  training  program  in  helping  her  expand 
the  market  for  her  work. 

Rich  Boyle  is  a  farrier  from  Simms  and 
a  founding  member  of  the  Hands  of  Har¬ 
vest  cultural  tourism  trail,  a  publication  that 
features  arts  and  other  businesses  in  a  triangle 
from  Great  Falls  to  Havre  to  Browning. 


Ruth  Carlstrom  is  a  retired  teacher  who 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Chou¬ 
teau  County  Performing  Art  Series  in  Fort 
Benton,  which  presents  performing  artists  on 
tour  and  provides  arts  workshops  for  students 
in  Chouteau  County-area  schools. 

Kathy,  Rich  and  Ruth  did  a  great  job,  and 
the  arts  council  is  very  much  appreciative  of 
their  involvement. 

The  Montana  Cultural  Advocacy  is  the 
lobbying  organization  that  works  on  behalf 
of  the  arts  in  our  state.  This  organization  is 
privately  funded.  Deputy  County  Attorney 
Paul  Stahl,  in  Helena,  is  the  legislative  chair¬ 
man  and  Drew  Geiger  is  the  lobbyist.  They 
have  been  immensely  helpful,  as  they  always 
are,  in  helping  guard  arts  funding  and  protect 
arts  interests  during  the  session.  We  are  most 
grateful  for  their  guidance,  their  insights,  their 
candor  and  their  humor. 

Most  important  are  the  Montanans  we 
serve,  and  legislators  listen  most  carefully  to 
their  own  constituents.  Now  is  a  great  time  to 
tell  legislators  what  you  think  of  this  agency 
or  the  programs  it  provides.  Reference  HB2  if 
you’d  like  to  speak  about  the  agency  overall. 
Reference  HB9  if  you’d  like  to  talk  about 
Cultural  Trust  grants. 

To  leave  a  message  for  your  legislator, 
phone  406-444-4800.  To  find  who  your  legis¬ 
lators  are  or  their  email  addresses,  go  to  www. 
leg.mt.gov. 

Share  your  voice  . . .  it’s  the  most  powerful 
voice  of  all! 


Guitar  festival 
to  host  final 
round  of 
national  guitar 
competition 

A  new  guitar 
star  will  be  born  in 
Montana  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  Crown 
of  the  Continent 
Guitar  Foundation, 
in  partnership  with 
The  National  Guitar 
Workshop,  plays  host 
to  the  final  round  of 
the  201 1  Yamaha  6 
String  Theory  Guitar 
Competition  at  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  workshop 
and  festival,  Aug.  28- 
Sept.  4  at  Flathead 
Lake  Lodge  in  Bigfork. 

The  contest  is  the 
inspiration  of  the 
Grammy  Award-win¬ 
ning  guitarist/com¬ 
poser  and  producer 
Lee  Ritenour,  who 
launched  the  interna¬ 
tional  competition  in 
2010  with  the  release 
of  his  all-star  guitar 
CD,  6  String  Theory. 

Entries  for  the  201 1 
Yamaha  6  String  Theo¬ 
ry  Competition  will 
be  accepted  through 
April  30  for  rock, 
blues,  jazz,  acoustic, 
classical  and  country 
guitar  players.  The 
six  winners  of  each 
musical  genre  will  be 
invited  to  Montana 
for  the  finals  and  will 
receive  scholarships  to 
participate  in  the  COC 
Guitar  Workshop. 

For  contest  rules  and 
regulations,  visit  www. 
sixstringtheory.com. 

The  final  competi¬ 
tion  will  take  place 
Aug.  31  at  the  Bigfork 
Performing  Arts 
Center. 

For  more  on  the 
Crown  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  Guitar  Work¬ 
shop  and  Festival, 
visit  www.cocguitar 
foundation.org. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2011 


Great  Falls 
book  test  spans 
three  weeks 

The  Great  Falls 
Public  Library  is  host¬ 
ing  the  11th  annual 
Great  Falls  Festival  of 
the  Book  in  March, 
with  events  spanning 
three  weeks,  from 
March  1 0-26. 

Offerings  include 
readings  with  jamie 
Ford,  the  author  of 
the  best-selling  novel 
Hotel  on  the  Corner 
of  Bitter  and  Sweet, 
March  10;  Hall  Her¬ 
ring,  who  will  read 
and  discuss  his  work 
Famous  Firearms  of  the 
Old  West,  March  1 7; 
and  with  local  au¬ 
thors  March  25.  That 
roster  includes  Ruth 
McLaughlin,  whose 
latest  work  is  the 
memoir  Bound  Like 
Crass;  award-winning 
newspaper  reporter 
and  author  Carol 
Bradley,  who  wrote 
Saving  Grade;  and 
author  and  retired 
Naval  Intelligence 
Officer  Ken  Robison, 
March  25. 

The  Great  Falls 
Word  Meister  Con¬ 
test  on  March  1 5 
combines  love  of 
words  with  healthy 
competition. 

Poet  Paul  Zarzyski 
and  songwriter,  per¬ 
former  and  consum¬ 
mate  yodeler  Wylie 
Gustafson  perform 
March  24. 

The  festival  wraps 
up  March  26  with 
workshops  on 
memoir,  taught  by 
McLaughlin,  and  non¬ 
fiction  writing,  with 
Bradley.  Pre-registra¬ 
tion  is  required. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  festival 
call  406-453-0349  or 
go  online  to  www. 
greatfallslibrary.org. 


Arts  Calendar  -  March/April 


Anaconda 

April  2 

Redhead  Express  -  7:30  p.m., 

Washoe  Theater,  Anaconda  Live, 
406-563-2606 
April  9 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival 

-  8  p.m.,  Washoe  Theater, 
406-933-5246 

"Own  the  Arts”  -  6  p.m..  Elks  Club, 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art 
Center.  406-563-2422 

Big  Sky 

March  13 

Chuck  Suchy  -  5:30  p.m..  Big  Sky 
Resort,  406-995-2742 

Bigfork 

March  11 

Chamber  Music  and  Desserts 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  406-257-3241 

March  18-20 

“Pirates  of  the  COW-ribbean" 

-  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-837-5888 

April  15-17,  22-23 

‘The  Nifty  Fifties”  -  Bigfork 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-837-4886 


Yellowstone  Ballet  Company  presents  the  famous 
19th-century  classic  ballet  "Giselle"  in  Bozeman. 


Billings 

March  4-5,  11-13,  18-20,  24-27 

“Hank  Williams:  Lost  Highway”  -  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 

March  4,  11,  18,  25,  April  1,  8,  15.  22,  29 

Jam  at  the  YAM  -  5-9  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Cafe,  406-256-6804 
March  4 

Reading:  Nancy  Brook  -  7  p.m.,  Barjon’s  Books, 
406-252-4398 
March  4-6,  10-13,  17-19 

‘The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
March  5 

Aquila  Theatre:  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
Art  Auction  43:  On  the  Wing  -  5:30-1 1  p.m.,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Art  Museum,  406-256-6804 
March  8 

Umphrey’s  McGee  -  7  p.m.,  Babcock  Theatre, 
406-259-7123 
March  9 

‘‘Avenue  Q”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
March  10,  17,  24 

Art  Lecture  Series  -  7  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
406-256-6804 
March  10 

Broad  Comedy  -  6:30-9  p.m.,  MSU  Billings  Ballroom, 
406-869-5010 
March  11-12,  18-19 

“1984”  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
March  12-13 

Rocky  Mountain  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  -  MetraPark, 
406-696-6585 
March  16 

Step  Afrika  -  12:30  p.m.  and  5:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
March  18 

Lee  Hancock  Piano  Recital  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hope  United 
Methodist  Church,  406-850-4082 
March  18-19 

“Spamalot”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
March  18-19,  April  8-9 

Venture  Improv  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
March  19 

Billings  Symphony:  “Love  and  Freedom”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
March  20 

“A  Celebration  of  the  Spring  Equinox”  -  7  p.m.,  St. 
Patrick’s  Co-Cathedral,  Yellowstone  Chapter  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  406-259-3622 
Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  Church,  406-248-2832 
March  22 

Drowning  Pool  -  7  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
406-259-4384 

Galactic  -  8  p.m.,  Babcock  Theatre,  406-259-7123 
March  23 

Flying  Karamazov  Brothers  -  9:30  a.m.  and  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
March  24 

Leo  Kottke  -  8  p.m.,  Babcock  Theatre,  406-259-7123 
March  25-26,  31-April  2 

“California  Suite”  -  8  p.m.,  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-657-1162 
March  26 

Hell’s  Belles  -  8:30  p.m.,  Babcock  Theatre, 
406-259-7123 
March  28 

Johnny  Winter  -  8:30  p.m..  Bones  Brewing  Company, 
406-839-9231 
April  1-3,  8-10 

“A  Kid’s  Life:  A  Musical”  -  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
April  1 

Dennis  Swanberg  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
Yellowstone  Baptist  College,  406-656-9950 
April  2-3 

Antique  Sale  and  Flea  Market  -  Boys  and  Girls  Club, 
406-252-3670 
April  6,  13,  20 

“Opera  101  -  Backstage  at  the  Opera”  -  7-9  p.m., 
Shiloh  United  Methodist  Church,  406-671-2214 
April  6 

Yonder  Mountain  String  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Babcock 
Theatre,  406-259-7123 
April  8-10,  14-17.21-23 

“Duck  Hunter  Shoots  Angel”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 


April  8-9 

“Women  of  Faith:  Over  the  Top”  -  Rimrock  Auto 
Arena,  MetraPark,  406-256-2400 
April  9 

Carpe  Diem  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
April  10 

Elton  John  -  8  p.m.,  MetraPark,  406-256-2400 
Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Losekamp 
Hall,  Rocky  Mountain  College,  406-248-2832 
April  11-12 

InPulse  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  15-17,21-23 

“The  Lieutenant  of  Inishmore”  -  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
April  16 

Billings  Symphony:  Season  Finale  with  Garrick  Ohls- 
son  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
April  17 

Rimrock  Opera  Chorus  for  Kids  Dinner  and  Con¬ 
cert  -  4:30  p.m.,  Skyview  High  School  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
April  19 

Derby  Day  Hats  and  Handbags  Style  Show  - 
1 1:30  a.m.,  Yellowstone  Country  Club,  406-252-3610 
April  30 

“Tosca”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-671-2214 

Bozeman 

March  1 

MSU  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Sarah  Biber  and 
Sarah  Cortinas  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  406-994-3562 
March  2 

An  Evening  with  Conrad  Anker  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Strand  Union  Ballroom,  406-994-7275 
March  4-5 

Bozeman  Chord  Rustlers:  “Cabaret”  -  Grace  Bible 
Church,  406-582-5194 

‘True  West”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
March  5-6 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Les  Preludes”  -  Willson  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-585-9774 
March  7 

Punch  Brothers  featuring  Chris  Thile  -  7  p.m.,  Emer¬ 
son  Center,  406-587-0245 
March  10 

Pinky  and  the  Floyd  -  6-1 1  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
Crawford  Theater,  406-587-9797 
March  22 

Chris  Coole  and  Ivan  Rosenberg  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  Bozeman  Folklore  Society, 
406-586-4123 
March  24 

Railroad  Earth  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-586-1922 
March  25 

Chris  Hillman  with  Herb  Pederson  -  The  Ellen, 
406-585-5885 
March  28 

Lecture:  “Cuba’s  Road  to  Literacy:  A  Leadership 
Model  for  Women  Worldwide”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Strand  Union  Ballroom,  406-994-7275 
April  1-2 

American  Indian  Council  of  MSU  Powwow  -  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-3751 
April  1 

MSU  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Paul  Grove  - 
7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
April  2-3 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Ode  to  Joy”  -  Willson  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-585-9774 
April  2,  16 

Craftapalooza  -  10  a.m.-l  p.m.,  Gallatin  County  Fair¬ 
grounds,  406-285-4317 
April  4 

Lecture:  ‘Terrorism  Is  Not  a  Nationality”  - 
6:30-8:30  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union  Ballroom, 
406-994-7275 
April  8 

Gala  Evening  in  the  Spring  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
Crawford  Theater,  Montana  Ballet  Company, 
406-582-8702 
April  9 

High  Tea  with  Sleeping  Beauty  -  noon  and  2  p.m., 
Baxter  Ballroom,  406-582-8702 
April  10 

“Giselle”  -  4  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  Yellowstone 
Ballet  Co.,  406-222-0430 

Michael  Reynolds  and  Michele  Levin  -  3  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-587-0245 


April  12 

MSU  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Caleb  Har¬ 
ris  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
406-994-3562 
April  22 

Chris  Proctor  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  Bozeman  Folklore  Society,  406-586-4123 
April  28-30 

Best  of  Broad  Comedy  with  Ellen  Goodman  -  8  p.m., 
Emerson  Center,  406-522-7623 
April  28-29 

MSU  Department  of  Music  Concert:  MSU  Chorale 
and  MSU  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hope  Lutheran 
Church,  406-994-3562 

Butte 

March  3 

“All  Shook  Up”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 

March  3,  10,  17,  24,  31,  April  7,  14.  21,  28 
Comedy  Night  -  9  p.m.,  Copper  King  Hotel, 
406-221-7070 
March  8 

“Avenue  Q”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
March  11-13 

“Greeks  and  Geeks”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre, 
406-723-2300 
March  18 

A  Springtime  of  Irish  Music  and  Song:  Eoin  O  Riab- 
haigh  -  7:30-9  p.m.,  Montana  Tech  Auditorium,  The 
Friends  of  Irish  Studies,  406-490-1429 
March  20 

“Spamalot”  -  3  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
March  22 

Ilya  Yakushev  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Butte 
Community  Concerts,  406-723-3602 
April  2 

Butte  Mineral  and  Gem  Club  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m., 
Butte  Plaza  Mall,  406-782-5491 
April  8 

A  Springtime  of  Irish  Music  and  Song:  Seamus  Begley 
-  7:30-9  p.m.,  Montana  Tech  Auditorium,  The 
Friends  of  Irish  Studies,  406-490-1429 
April  14-17 

“Gossamer”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre,  406-723-2300 
April  16 

Butte  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-5590 
April  18 

Five  By  Design:  Club  Swing  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  Butte  Community  Concerts,  406-723-3602 
April  21 

A  Springtime  of  Irish  Music  and  Song:  Sean  Tyrrell  - 
7:30-9  p.m.,  Montana  Tech  Auditorium,  The  Friends 
of  Irish  Studies,  406-490-1429 

Chinook 

March  30 

Robbi  K  and  The  Kumalo  Band  -  7  p.m.,  Chinook 
School,  406-489-4304 
April  26 

Men  of  Worth  -  7  p.m.,  Chinook  High  School, 
406-489-4304 

Creston 

April  2-3 

Creston  Auction  and  Country  Fair  -  downtown, 
406-250-7396 

Deer  Lodge 

April  7-8 

Student  and  Community  Art  Show  -  8  a.m. -8  p.m., 
Granville  Stuart  Elementary  School,  406-846-1553 

East  Glacier 

March  20 

Luther  Schutz  and  Kendall  Flint  -  7-9  p.m..  Communi¬ 
ty  Hall,  Glacier  Park  Women’s  Club,  406-226-5518 
April  24 

Wayne  Murphy  -  7-9  p.m..  Community  Hall,  Glacier 
Park  Women’s  Club,  406-226-5518 

Eureka 

March  26 

Montana  Skies  -  7  p.m.,  Lincoln  County  High  School 
Auditorium,  Sunburst  Performing  Arts  Series, 
406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

March  29 

The  Perfect  Gentlemen  -  7  p.m.,  Elementary  School 
Auditorium,  Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts 
Council,  406-750-2918 


Pianist  Ilya  Yakushev  is  a  native  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  won  his  first 
award  at  age  12.  He  plays  in  Butte 
and  Great  Falls. 


March/April  2011  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Arts  Calendar  -  March/Aprh 


Deadline  for  the  May/|une 
Arts  Calendar  is  March  25,  201 1 

TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com. 


Fort  Benton  (continued) 

April  27 

Tim  Ryan  with  Rob  Quist  and  Christian  Johnson 

-  7  p.m..  Elementary  School  Auditorium,  Chouteau 
County  Performing  Arts  Council.  406-750-2918 

Glasgow 

March  21 

Robbi  K  and  The  Kumalo  Band  -  3  p.m.,  Glasgow 
High  School,  406-489-4304 
April  28 

Men  of  Worth  -  7  p.m.,  Glasgow  High  School, 
406-489-4304 

Great  Falls 

March  1 

Scott  H.  Biram  -  8  p.m.,  Machinery  Row,  406-452-5462 
March  4,  April  1 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
March  4-6 

“I  Love  You,  You’re  Perfect,  Now  Change” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre,  Montana  Actors  Theatre. 
406-265-4015 

March  6 

Cascade  Quartet  -  2  p.m..  First  Con¬ 
gregational/Christ  United  Methodist 
Church,  406-453-4102 
March  8 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-453-4102 
Continuing  Education  Series  Lecture: 

“In  Search  of  Lewis’  Plants"  -  2  or 
7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  406-727-8733 
March  10,  15,  17,  24-26 

Great  Falls  Festival  of  the  Book  -  Great 
Falls  Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
March  15-17 

Empty  Bowls  -  YWCA,  406-452-1315 
March  16-19 

March  in  Montana  Show  and  Auction 

-  9  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Townhouse  Inn, 

Manitou  Galleries  and  Coeur  d’Alene 
Art  Auction,  307-635-0019 

The  Wild  Bunch  Art  Show  -  The  Hamp¬ 
ton  Inn,  406-842-7718 
March  16-20 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Asso¬ 
ciation  Art  Show  -  Holiday  Inn, 

406-868-2885 
March  16-19 

Western  Masters  Art  Show  and 
Sale  -  Best  Western  Heritage  Inn, 

406-781-0550 
March  17 

Colin  Linden  -  8  p.m..  Machinery  Row, 

406-452-5462 
March  17-20 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show 

-  Four  Seasons  Arena,  ExpoPark, 

406-452-7647 

March  17-19 

Studio  706  Artists  Guild  Show  and  Sale  -  Civic 
Center’s  Gibson  Room,  406-781-4635 
“The  Russell:  The  Sale  to  Benefit  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum"  -  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
March  18 

Reading:  Ree  Drummond  “The  Pioneer  Woman" 

-  7  p.m..  Best  Western  Heritage  Inn,  406-727-8787 
March  20 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra  Spring  Concert 

-  2  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 
March  24 

Chris  Hillman  with  Herb  Pederson  -  8  p.m.,  Machinery 
Row,  406-452-5462 

Ilya  Yakushev  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  Great 
Falls  Community  Concerts,  406-453-9854 
March  25-26 

Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  -  Mansfield  Conven¬ 
tion  Center,  406-455-8510 
March  26 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts,  406-453-4102 
March  27 

Riverdance  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater, 
406-455-8514 
April  2 

Black  Tie  and  Blue  Jeans  -  6  p.m.,  Civic  Cen¬ 
ter  Convention  Center,  Great  Falls  Symphony, 
406-453-4102 
April  8-9,  14-17,21-23 

“Sister  Mary  Ignatius  Explains  It  All  For  You”  -  MAT 
Theatre,  Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-265-4015 
April  10 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook  Winds  Quintet  with 
Thomas  Strauss,  Harpsichord  -  2  p.m.,  First 
Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 

Museum  Sunday  Sampler  -  noon-5  p.m.,  various 
museums,  406-727-8733  or  727-8787 
April  12 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook  Winds  Quintet  with 
Thomas  Strauss,  Harpsichord  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-453-4102 

Continuing  Education  Series  Lecture:  “Mountain 
Chief  of  the  Blackfeet"  -  2  or  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
“The  Music  Man”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater 
April  18 

Romanza’s  Tenorissimo  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Theater,  Great  Falls  Community  Concerts, 
406-453-9854 
April  20 

Five  by  Design  “Club  Swing"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Theater.  406-453-4102 
April  27 

The  Bridge  -  8  p.m.,  Machinery  Row.  406-452-5462 
April  30 

Joshua  Bell,  American  Violin  Master,  with  the  Great 
Falls  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  406-453-4102 


Hamilton 

March  4,  April  1 

First  Friday  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-363-361 1 
March  4-6 

“My  Fair  Lady”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
March  8 

Literature  Seminar:  Billiards  at  Half-Past  Nine  -  9:30- 
1 1:30  a.m.,  Bitterroot  Public  Library,  406-363-1670 
March  18 

St.  Patrick's  Day  Dinner  -  6  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004,  ext.  3 
March  25 

The  Infamous  Stringdusters  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Bitterroot  Performing  Arts 
Council,  406-363-7946 
April  5 

Literature  Seminar:  Urn  Burial  -  9:30-1 1:30  a.m.,  Bit¬ 
terroot  Public  Library,  406-363-1670 
April  8-10,  15-17 

“Shadowlands"  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
April  16 

Ravi  Coltrane  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Bitterroot  Performing  Arts  Council, 
406-363-7946 


Havre 

March  18-19,  23-26,  30-April  2 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-265-4015 
March  25-27 

Documentary/Independent  Film  Festival  and  Hi-Line 
Shorts  Competition  -  Montana  Academy  of  Dance. 
Yellow  Bus  Creations,  406-265-5301  or  262-2365 
April  14 

Baroque  and  Brahms  -  7:30  p.m.,  First  Lutheran 
Church,  Northern  Showcase  Concert  Association, 
406-265-3732 
April  26 

Tim  Ryan  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium,  406-265-3732 

Helena 

March  2-4 

Saturday  Night  Live!  Helena  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
March  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Women’s  History  Lecture  Series  -  noon,  Montana 
Historical  Society,  406-444-2698 
March  3 

Helena  Symphony:  Student  Assistance  Founda¬ 
tion  Youth  Concert  -  1  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-442-1860 
March  4-6,  10-13,  17-19 

“Holes”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
March  3,  5,  19 

Narratives  of  the  Land  Lecture  Series  -  10  a.m.,  Holter 
Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
March  5 

Sewing  Circle:  Quilts  of  Valor  -  10:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m., 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
March  8 

Empty  Bowls  -  5-7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-442-6800 
March  9 

Nelly,  30H!3  and  Big  Reeno  -  6  p.m., 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expo  Hall, 

701-298-0071 
March  10,  17,  24,  31 

Montana’s  Natural  History  Lecture 
Series  -  6:30  p.m.,  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  406-444-2698 
March  12-13 

“Dancing  through  the  Decades”  -  Hel¬ 
ena  Middle  School,  Premiere  Dance 
Company,  406-442-65 1 9 
March  12 

Gerald  Clayton  Trio  -  7:30  p.m., 

Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 

KidWorks!  Festival  of  the  Arts 
-  10  a.m. -3  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of 
Art,  406-442-6400 
March  18 

World  Water  Day  Festival  featuring 
Rob  Quist  and  the  Great  Northern 
Band  -  7  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  Com¬ 
passion  Tanzania,  406-227-6588 


click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail,  use  form  on  page  27: 
Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 

March  20 

De  Temps  Antan  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
March  24 

Jazz  and  Just  Desserts  -  7  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
406-442-2218 
March  26 

Helena  Symphony:  Mahler’s  Tragic  Sixth  -  7:30  p.m., 
Helena  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
March  27-29 

Governor’s  Conference  on  Tourism  and  Recreation 

-  Red  Lion  Colonial  Hotel,  406-443-1160 
March  27 

The  Perfect  Gentlemen  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic 
Center,  Live!  at  the  Civic,  406-442-4083 
April  1-2,  7-10,  14-16 

“August:  Osage  County"  -  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
April  2-3 

Gem  and  Mineral  Show  -  Civic  Center  Ballroom, 
406-442-1226 
April  7-8,  10 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival  -  various  venues, 
406-933-5246 
April  7-10,  14-17 

“The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  (and  Benjamin  Bunny)" 

-  Carroll  College  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-447-4309 

April  9 

Spring  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  406-449-7801 
April  11 

‘The  Music  Man”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center, 
Live!  at  the  Civic,  406-442-4083 
April  17 

Railroad  Fair  -  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center  Ball¬ 
room,  406-443-1578 
April  19 

Five  By  Design:  Club  Swing  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic 
Center,  Live!  at  the  Civic,  406-442-4083 
April  23 

International  Pinhole  Photography  Day  -  10  a.m.-2  p.m., 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
April  29-30 

“Children  of  Eden”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406- 
442-4270 
April  30 

Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  10  a.m. -5  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  406-442-5595 

Helena  Symphony:  “Madame  Butterfly”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Helena  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 

Heron 

April  8-9,  15-17 

Dinner  Theatre:  “Whatever  Happened  To  Baby  Bob?” 

-  170  Railroad  Ave.,  Heron  Players  Drama  Club, 
877-328-7659 

Kalispell 

March  20 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Through  the  Sacred 
Veil”  -  3  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241 
March  20,  April  1 7 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion  Association  Jam 

-  2-5:30  p.m.,  Eagles  Club,  406-675-0178 

Loud  at  the  Library  2  -  5:30-8  p.m.,  Flathead  County 
Library,  Flathead  County  Library  Foundation, 
406-758-5821 
March  25 

Art  Film  Series:  "Jean-Michel  Basquiat:  The  Radiant 
Child”  -  7  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley  Community  College 
Arts  and  Technology  Building,  Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art,  406-755-5268 
April  15-16,  22-23,  29-30 

“Evita”  -  7  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley  Community  Col¬ 
lege  Theater  in  the  Arts  and  Technology  Building, 
406-756-3822 
April  30 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Spring  Show 

-  10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  Flathead  County  Fairgrounds, 
406-881-4288 

Glacier  Symphony:  “The  Dancing  Emperor” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406- 
257-3241 

Lewistown 

April  14 

Barbra  and  Frank  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  High  School  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center,  Central  Montana  Community 
Concert  Series,  406-535-9503 


Continued  on  next  page 


Men  of  Worth  play  Irish  and  Scottish  folk  music  that 
blends  in  a  unique  combination  of  humor,  excit¬ 
ing  tunes  and  heartfelt  ballads.  They  visit  Chinook, 
Glasgow  and  Sidney. 


De  Temps  Antan,  who  explore  the  traditional  mu¬ 
sic  of  Quebec  in  an  explosion  of  violin,  accordion, 
harmonica,  guitar  and  joie  de  vivre,  play  in  Helena 
and  Whitefish. 


Joshua  Bell 
to  perform 
with  Great 
Falls  Symphony 

World-famous 
violinist  )oshua  Bell 
joins  the  Great  Falls 
Symphony  in  a  per¬ 
formance  April  30  at 
the  Mansfield  Theatre 
in  Great  Falls. 

For  more  than  two 
decades.  Bell  has 
enchanted  audiences 
worldwide  with  his 
breathtaking  virtu¬ 
osity.  He  came  to 
national  attention 
at  the  age  of  14  in 
his  orchestral  debut 
with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Named  by  Musical 
America  as  the  201 0 
Instrumentalist  of  the 
Year,  Bell  has  per¬ 
formed  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic 
and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia,  San  Francisco, 
Houston  and  St.  Louis 
symphony  orchestras 
in  the  past  year.  He 
was  also  the  featured 
guest  soloist  for  the 
201 0  Nobel  Prize 
Concert  in  Stockholm 
on  Dec.  8. 

Bell  plays  one  of 
the  finest  musical 
instruments  on  the 
planet,  the  Gibson  ex 
Huberman,  a  violin 
crafted  in  1 71 3  by 
Stradivarius  himself. 

Tickets  are  $45-$65 
for  reserved  seating. 
Patron  tickets  are 
available  for  $100,^ 
and  include  a  chance 
to  meet  Bell,  pro¬ 
gram  recognition, 
premium  seating, 
and  a  reserved  seat  at 
the  reception. 

Tickets  are  available 
by  phone  at  406- 
455-8514  or  online  at 
ticketing. greatfallsmt. 
net.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www. 
gfsymphony.org. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  201 1 


Governor's 
Conference 
on  Tourism 
coming  up 

The  Montana 
Governor's  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Tourism 
and  Recreation  is  set 
for  March  28-29  at 
Helena's  Red  Lion 
Colonial  Hotel. 

Topics  include: 

•  Marketing,  social 
networking  and  rep¬ 
utation  management 
with  TripAdvisor; 

•  "How  Do  I  Get 
There  From  Here? 

A  Wayfinding  Work 
Session  for  Com¬ 
munities  and  Busi¬ 
nesses"; 

•  Social  media  ses¬ 
sions  for  beginners 
and  advance  users; 

•  "Leveraging  the 
Power  of  Storytelling 
to  Build  Brands"; 

•  "Responsible 
Purchasing  -  Sustain¬ 
able  Tourism  Business 
Track"; 

•  Montana  Indian 
Country  tourism; 

•  Further  under¬ 
standing  of  Geo- 
tourism  and  how  it 
applies  to  Montana; 

•  Update  on  Mon¬ 
tana  Tourism  Trails, 
including  Driveth- 
eTopTen.com  and 
the  Old  Forts  Trail; 

•  Travel  and  tour¬ 
ism  trends  for  the 
world,  the  nation 
and  Montana; 

•  Workshops  on 
publicity  and  small- 
business  marketing; 
and 

•  Field  trips  to  HeU 
ena  attractions. 

To  register,  or  for 
information  on  be¬ 
coming  a  conference 
sponsor  or  exhibi¬ 
tor,  visit  www.travel 
montana.mt.gov/ 
conference. 


Arts  Calendar  -  March/April 


Libby 

March  12 

Libby  Irish  Fair  and  Concert  -  Me¬ 
morial  Center,  406-293-6545 

Livingston 

March  3 

Fred  Eaglesmith  -  8  p.m.,  Murray 
Bar,  406-222-6433 
March  4-5.  11-12,  18-19 

“Talk  Radio”  -  8  p.m..  Blue  Slipper 
Theatre,  406-222-7720 
March  11-13.  18-20,  25-27 
April  1-3,  8-10 

“The  King  and  I”  -  Dulcie  Theatre, 
406-222-1420 
March  20 

Bach  Festival  -  2:30  and  4  p.m., 
Holbrook  Church,  406-222-6307 
April  8 

Taste  of  Livingston  -  6:30-10  p.m., 
Livingston  Depot  Center. 
406-222-8808 

April  30.  May  6-7.  13-14.  20-21 

“Charley’s  Aunt”  -  8  p.m..  Blue  Slipper 
Theatre,  406-222-7720 


Lolo 

March  5,  12,  19,  26 

Winter  Storytelling  Series  -  1 1  a.m.-noon.  Travelers’ 
Rest  State  Park,  406-273-4253 

Missoula 

February  22-26,  March  1-5 

“The  Lion  in  Winter”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  The¬ 
atre,  PARTV  Center,  406-243-4581 
March  4,  April  1 

First  Friday  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-532-3240 
March  4 

Reading:  Rick  Moody  -  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room, 

UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-5267 
Rock  and  Worship  Roadshow  -  7  p.m.,  Adams  Center, 
Rush  Concerts,  800-965-9324 
Lecture:  Rick  Moody,  “Rules  of  Revision”  - 
12:10-1  p.m.,  210  McGill  Hall,  UM,  406-243-5267 
March  5 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Iphigenie  en  Tauride” 

-  7  p.m.,  Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 
March  6,  13.  20,  27 

Second  Wind  Reading  Series  -  6:30  p.m.,  Top  Hat, 
406-243-5231 
March  6,  13,  20 

Tournees  Festival  -  University  Center  Theater,  UM 
Cercle  Francophone  and  the  Alliance  Francaise, 
406-543-8636 
March  8-12,  15-19 

“Bad  Habits”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana 
Rep  Missoula,  406-243-6809 
March  8-12 

Dance  New  Works  -  Open  Space  in  the  UM  PAR-TV 
Center,  406-243-4481 
March  9 

Visiting  Artist  Lecture:  Steven  Pearson  -  5:30-6:30 
p.m.,  UM  Social  Science  Building,  Room  356, 
406-243-4181 
March  10 

Lecture:  Brandon  Reintjes,  “The  Life  of  a  Master¬ 
piece”  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre,  406-243-2019 
March  11-13,  16-20 

“One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest”  -  MCT  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
March  12 

30H!3  -  7  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  701-298-0071 
International  Children’s  Film  Festival  -  1 1  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.,  Roxy  Theater,  UM  Cercle  Francophone  and 
the  Alliance  Francaise,  406-543-8636 
March  12-13 

Missoula  Symphony:  Viva  Italia!  -  University  Theatre, 
406-721-3194 
March  12-13 

Winter  Bluegrass  Jam  Series  -  1  p.m..  Ruby’s  Reserve 
Street  Inn  and  Convention  Center,  Montana  Rockies 
Bluegrass  Association,  406-747-8713 
March  14 

Girl  Talk  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-542-0077 
March  15 

Drive-By  Truckers  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-243-4981 

Visiting  Artist  Lecture:  Richard  Hirsch  -  6  p.m.,  UM 
Social  Science  Building,  Room  356,  406-243-4181 
March  16 

Lunafest  -  6  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-543-6691 
March  17 

Artini:  Lucky!  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum, 
406-728-0447 
March  18 

Disturbed  and  Korn  -  7  p.m.,  Adams  Center, 
406-243-4261 
March  18-19 

Simona  Premazzi,  Ryan  Bert  and  Rudy  Royston 

-  7:30  p.m.,  240  Daly  Ave.,  dalyjazz@gmail.com 
March  19 

Andre  Nickatina  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
March  19,  26 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Lucia  Di  Lammermoor” 

-  Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 
March  19 

Lecture:  Ted  Hughes,  “Museum  Ethics”  -  1  p.m.,  Mis¬ 
soula  Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
Odyssey  of  the  Stars:  Lt.  Col.  Tim  Holtan  -  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Theatre,  406-243-4971 
March  20 

A  Springtime  of  Irish  Music  and  Song:  Eoin  O  Riab- 
haigh  -  7:30-9  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  The 
Friends  of  Irish  Studies,  406-544-03 1 1 
March  20,  25 

“Frankenstein”  -  Roxy  Theater,  406-322-2589 
March  20 

Missoula  Mendelssohn  Club  Spring  Concert 

-  7:30  p.m.,  University  Theatre,  406-728-4294 
March  22-26.  29-April  2 

“Crazy  for  You”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
PARTV  Center,  406-243-4581 


Galactic  brings  their  New  Orleans  funk  to  Missoula  and 
Billings. 

March  22-23 

Steve  Coleman  and  the  Five  Elements  -  7:30  p.m.,  240 
Daly  Ave.,  dalyjazz@gmail.com 
March  23 

Galactic  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
March  24 

Global  Issues  and  Foreign  Film  Series:  “Ireland 
Yesterday  and  Today”  -  7  p.m.,  Roxy  Theater, 
406-728-9380 

Middle  East  Music  Fest  -  8  p.m.,  University  Center 
Ballroom,  Mount  of  Olives  Arabic  Culture  Club, 
406-672-3028 

Missoula  Cultural  Council  Arts  Awards  Program  and 
Luncheon  -  1 1:30  a.m.-l  p.m.,  DoubleTree  Hotel, 
406-532-3240 

Tournees  Festival  Celebration  and  Birthday  Dinner 
-  6:30  p.m..  The  Pearl  Cafe,  UM  Cercle  Francophone 
and  the  Alliance  Francaise,  406-541-0231 
Trio  Sonnerie  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Congregational 
Church,  Sanders  County  Arts  Council  and  The  Alex 
Morrison  Family,  406-826-3600 
March  25-27,  30- April  3 

“Arsenic  and  Old  Lace”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-241-8209 
March  25 

Massy  Ferguson  -  noon.  University  of  Montana, 
503-557-9661 

Railroad  Earth  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-586-1922 

Reading:  Susan  Orlean  -  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room, 
UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-5267 
Lecture:  Susan  Orlean,  “Telling  True  Stories”  - 
12:10-1  p.m.,  210  McGill  Hall,  UM,  406-243-5267 
March  26 

Missoula  Community  Chorus:  “A  Night  to  Remem¬ 
ber”  -  6-9  p.m..  The  Keep  Restaurant,  406-728-0983 
State  Radio  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-243-4719 
March  27 

Dolce  Canto:  “Northern  Lights 
-  3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Re¬ 
cital  Hall,  406-544-4923 
International  Culture  and 
Food  Festival  -  noon- 
5  p.m.,  University  Center, 

406-243-2226 
March  28 

President’s  Lecture:  Amelie 
Oksenberg  Rorty.  “The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Moral¬ 
ity”  -  8  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-4594 


The  series,  A  Springtime  of  Irish 
Music  and  Song,  brings  Irish  ac¬ 
cordionist  Seamus  Begley  to  Butte 
and  Missoula. 


March  29 

Johnny  Winter  -  8  p.m., 

Wilma  Theatre, 

406-728-2521 
April  1 

Lecture:  Laurie  Fendrich 
-  3  p.m.,  UM  Masquer 
Theatre,  406-243-2019 

Volbeat  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  406-728-2521 
April  7-8 

Yonder  Mountain  String 
Band  -  9  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  406-728-2521 
April  9 

A  Springtime  of  Irish 
Music  and  Song:  Seamus 
Begley  -  7:30-9  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  The  Friends  of  Irish  Studies, 
406-544-0311 
April  9-10 

“Beauty  Lou  and  The  Country  Beast”  -  3  and  5  p.m., 
MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
April  9 

Caleb  Harris  and  Gal  Faganel  -  7:30  p.m.,  240  Daly 
Ave.,  dalyjazz@gmail.com 
April  9,  16 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Le  Comte  Ory”  -  Roxy 
Theater,  406-728-9380 
April  12-16,  19-23 

‘Two  Rooms”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana 
Rep  Missoula,  406-265-4015 
April  14 

Lecture:  Mark  Stevens,  ‘The  Endless  Fifteen  Minutes: 
Fame,  Celebrity,  and  Art  Today”  -  8  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-2019 
April  15 

Reading:  C.S.  Giscombe  -  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room, 
UM  Turner  Hall.  406-243-5267 
April  17 

Eileen  Ivers  and  Immigrant  Soul  -  7:30  p.m..  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre,  406-243-4719 

Second  Wind  Reading  Series:  Kate  Rutledge  Jaffe  and 
Karen  Volkman  -  6:30  p.m..  Top  Hat,  406-243-5231 

String  Orchestra  of  The  Rockies:  “Mozart  in  the 
Spring”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
April  18 

Visiting  Artist  Lecture:  Judy  Pfaff  -6:15  p.m.,  UM 
North  Underground  Lecture  Hall.  406-243-4181 


April  21 

Artini:  Northwest  Narratives  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  Missoula 
Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
April  22 

A  Springtime  of  Irish  Music  and  Song:  Sean  Tyrrell 

-  7:30-9  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  The  Friends 
of  Irish  Studies,  406-544-03 1 1 

Reading:  Peter  Richards  -  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room, 
UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-5267 
April  23,  30 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Capriccio”  -  Roxy  The¬ 
ater,  406-728-9380 
April  23 

Potsketch  Gala  -  6-10  p.m.,  MCT  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
April  24 

Steve  Swallow,  Ohad  Talmor  and  Adam  Nussbaum 

-  7:30  p.m.,  240  Daly  Ave.,  dalyjazz@gmail.com 
April  26-30 

“Fuddy  Meers”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
PARTV  Center,  406-243-4581 
April  27-30 

Dance  in  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
PARTV  Center,  406-243-4581 
April  28-30 

Spring  Art  Fair  -  University  Center.  406-243-5714 
April  28 

President’s  Lecture:  Stephen  Prickett,  “The  King 
James  Bible  after  Four  Hundred  Years”  -  8  p.m.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Center  Ballroom,  406-243-4594 
April  29-30 

Buddy  DeFranco  Jazz  Festival  Concerts  -  7:30  p.m., 
University  Theatre,  406-243-6880 
“East  Broadway  Rocks!”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
April  30 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “El  Trovatore”  -  1 1  a.m., 
Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 
“Montanarama”  -  7-8  p.m.,  Unitarian  Universal- 
ist  Fellowship  of  Montana,  Humanities  Montana, 
406-243-6022 

Poison 

March  6,  April  3 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion  Association  Jam 

-  2-5:30  p.m..  Elks  Club,  406-675-0178 

Ronan 

March  30 

Montana  Skies  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Performing  Arts 
Center,  800-823-4386 
April  12 

Hickman  and  Quinn  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Performing 
Arts  Center,  800-823-4386 
April  28 

Tim  Ryan  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Performing  Arts 
Center,  800-823-4386 

Sidney 

March  24 

Robbi  K  and  The  Kumalo  Band  -  7  p.m.,  Sidney 
Middle  School,  406-489-4304 
April  30 

Men  of  Worth  -  7  p.m.,  MonDak  Heritage  Center, 
406-489-4304 

Stevensville 

March  4-6 

“Barefoot  in  the  Park”  -  Stevensville  Playhouse, 
406-777-2722 

March  4,  April  1 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  down¬ 
town,  406-777-3773 

Superior 

March  20 

Ed  Norton  Big  Band  -  5-8  p.m., 
Superior  Elementary  School, 
Mineral  County  Performing 
Arts  Council,  406-822-4800 

Virginia  City 

March  19,  April  16 
Winter  Chautauqua  -  6:30  p.m., 
Elling  House  Arts  and  Hu¬ 
manities  Center,  406-843-5454 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

April  1 

Montana  Skies  -  7  p.m..  Cul¬ 
tural  and  Media  Arts  Center, 
Meagher  County  Arts  Council, 
406-547-2220 

Whitefish 

March  4 

Fred  Eaglesmith  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
March  5 

Mardi  Gras  Festival  -  noon- 
5  p.m.,  Whitefish  Mountain 
Resort,  406-862-2110 

March  12-13 

Black  Curtain  Series:  “Reasons  To  Be  Pretty” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
March  12 

Chamber  Music  and  Desserts  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-257-3241 
March  18 

De  Temps  Antan  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
March  19 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  ‘Through  the  Sacred 
Veil”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-257-3241 

Oceans  Eleven  Night  -  7-10  p.m.,  Stumptown  Art 
Studio,  406-862-5929 
March  22-25 

‘The  Last  5  Years”  -  7  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
Alpine  Theatre  Project,  406-862-7469 
April  8-10,  15-17 

“Private  Lives”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 

406-862-5371 
April  29-30 

“Rent:  School  Edition”  -  7  p.m.,  Whitefish  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center,  Alpine  Kids!  Theatre  Project, 
406-862-7469 

Wibaux 

March  19 

Stephanie  Davis  -  6  p.m.,  Beaver  Creek  Brewery, 
406-795-2337 
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Exhibitions,  March/April 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

Elementary  and  Head  Start  Student  Art 
Exhibit,  March  2-25;  High  School  Student 
Art  Exhibit,  April  5-30;  406-563-2422 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Randall  Rob¬ 
erts:  "Bromoils  III,”  through  April  23; 
406-995-2909 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History: 

“It’s  About  Time:  A  Timely  Fundraiser,” 
March  4-26,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

March  4;  Sandra  Marker,  Lois  Sturgis 
and  Julie  Wulf,  “Wild  Times,”  April  1-30; 
406-837-6927 

Billings 

Good  Earth  Market  Apple  Gallery:  Paul 
Whiting:  “Billings  -  Glass  Half  Empty, 
Glass  Half  Full,”  through  March  26; 
406-259-2622 

MSU  Billings  Northcutt-Steele  Gallery: 

Residents  of  the  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center, 
Feb.  18-March  18;  Students’ Juried  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  March  25-April  22;  406-657-2324 

Ryniker-Morrison  Gallery,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  College:  Spring  Juried  Student 
Exhibit,  March  18-April  14,  reception 
4-6  p.m.  March  18;  Senior  Show,  April  26- 
May  5;  406-248-7494 

Western  Heritage  Center:  Ben  Steele  and 
Clyde  Aspevig,  March  25-Oct.  1,  reception 
7  p.m.  March  25;  “LeRoy  Greene  (1893- 
1974)  -  Portraits  and  Landscapes,”  “James 
Kenneth  Ralston:  History  on  Canvas,” 
“Echoes  of  Eastern  Montana:  Stories  from 
an  Open  Country,”  “Coming  Home:  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  Odyssey”  and  “The 
American  Indian  Tribal  Histories  Project,” 
ongoing;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Art  Auction  43, 
culminates  in  an  auction  March  5;  “Edith 
Freeman's  Montana 
Seasons:  Works 
from  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Collection,” 
through  April  10; 

“Carol  Hepper: 

Inside  the  Between" 
and  “Treasures 
Revealed:  The  Art 
of  Hungary  1890- 
1956,”  March  17- 
July  24,  recep¬ 
tion  5:30  p.m. 

March  17;  Lois  Con¬ 
ner,  Geoffrey  James 
and  Lee  Friedlander, 

“The  Wide  Open,” 

April  21- July  17, 
reception  5:30  p.m. 

April  21;  “Fertile 
Ground:  Ceramic 
Art  in  Montana," 

April  19-Sept.  4; 

406-256-6804 


reception  May  6; 
406-994-2562 
Museum  of  the  Rockies: 
“Frogs!  A  Chorus  of 
Colors,”  Feb.  19-Sept.  2; 
406-994-1998 
Sozo  Gallery  (located 
inside  Christian  Cen¬ 
ter  Church):  Patricia 
Gazy,  through  March; 
406-581-3514 
tart:  Stacey  Herries,  “Spa¬ 
tial  Reasonings,”  through 
March  10;  406-582-0416 
the  art  project  at  the 
Emerson:  The  Alphabet 
Project,  through  April  4; 
406-587-9797 


Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Eric  Kottmann, 
through  March;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

ASMSU  Exit  Gallery:  “Bray  Days,” 

March  21-April  1,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
March  23;  Sheryl  Katzenberger,  “Through 
the  Thick  and  Thin  of  It,”  Feb.  28- 
March  11,  reception  5-7  p.m.  March  2; 
“Reclaiming  Art,”  April  4-18,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  April  6;  Skylor  Swann,  “From 
Earth  to  Art,”  April  18-29,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  April  20;  406-994-1828 

Emerson  Center:  Bently  Spang,  “New 
American  Relics  -  Redux  2”  and  Steve 
Glueckert.  Bryan  Petersen  and  Mike  Weix, 
“Re/Vision,”  March  1 1-May  27,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  March  11;  Paintings  by 
Noah  Massey,  March  1-June  10,  reception 
May  13,406-587-9797 

MSU  Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Gradu¬ 
ate  Thesis  Exhibitions,  March  7-April  8: 
Sukha  Worob,  March  7-11;  April  Hale, 
March  21-25;  Lorie  Hoffman,  March  28- 
April  1 ;  and  Emily  Browne,  April  4-8; 

BFA  Thesis  Exhibition,  April  18-May  6, 


Browning 
Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Michelle 
Deroche  Saluskin:  “Paintings,”  through 
April  8;  406-338-2230 

Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  “The  Common  Ob¬ 
ject,”  March  4-31,  reception  5:30-8  p.m. 
March  4;  Ray  Campeau,  April  4-30; 
406-723-9195 

Venus  Gallery:  Linnea  Carlson,  “Matter  and 
Gravity,”  through  March  12;  406-491-4476 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  All 

Student  Art  Show,  March  4-30,  recep¬ 
tion  6-7  p.m.  March  30;  Patrick  Rum- 
mans,  “Bird  on  a  Wire,”  April  15-May  15; 
406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  Gallery  and  Museum:  Art  Stu¬ 
dent  Exhibition,  March  7-April  8;  UMW 
Faculty  and  Staff  Exhibition,  April  14- 
May  6;  406-491-1444 

Glendive 
Dawson  Com¬ 
munity  College 
Gallery  126: 
Linda  Whitney: 
New  Intaglios, 
Feb.  28-April  8; 
Walter  Piehl: 
Western  Ameri¬ 
cana,  April  11- 
Aug.  14;  Spring 
Student  Show, 

“All  Stars,” 

April  18-May  6; 
406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 
Amazing  Gallery 
(inside  Amazing 
Toys):  Deeling 
Gregory,  ongoing; 
406-727-5557 
C.M.  Russell 
Museum:  “The 
Russell:  Wall  Art 
Sale,”  Feb.  27-March  19;  Winold  Reiss 
Exhibition,  through  March  15;  “The  Bison: 
American  Icon,  Heart  of  Plains  Indian  Cul¬ 
ture,”  the  Browning  Firearms  Collection 
and  Works  by  C.M.  Russell,  Olaf  C.  Seltzer 
and  Gary  Schildt,  ongoing;  406-727-8787 
Gallery  16:  Echo  Ukrainetz,  Leslie  Vaskey 
McNeil,  Julie  Wulf  and  Verna  Copeland, 
through  March  26;  Doris  Anderson  and 
Barry  Rockwell,  “Paintings  and  Turnings,” 
April  1-May  14,  reception  5-9  p.m.  April  1; 
406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Susan  Kinney, 
March  and  April;  the  Ladies  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernia,  month  of  March;  Cathy  Dront- 
brovske,  month  of  April;  406-453-0349 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 

“Land  on  the  Brink  of  Change,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

Rachel  Kaiser,  "Giving  Way,"  March  3- 
April  16,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

March  4;  “Vision,  Strength  and  Access 
Arts,"  March  3-April  9,  reception  10  a.m.- 
2  p.m.  March  11;  Neil  Jussila,  “Joseph  in 
Montana  -  The  Nez  Perce  Epic,” 


Cathryn  Mallory's  "Little  Black 
Dress"  is  on  display  at  the  Holter 
Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  as  part  of 
the  exhibit  "Adorned  Constraint." 


Jeff  Anderson, 

“In  Plain  View,” 
and  Jean  Albus, 
“Rapture  on  the 
Plains,”  through 
June  4; 

“Theodore  Wad¬ 
dell:  The  Weight 
of  Memory,” 
through  May  25; 
Great  Falls  Public 
Schools  Art  Stu¬ 
dents  Exhibition, 
April  21-May  25, 
reception 
4:30-6:30  p.m. 
April  21; 
406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage 
at  315  First 
Ave.  South: 
Winter  Urban 
Art  Project, 
through  May  5; 
406-452-9315 


Armand  Schonberger's  "The  Absinthe 
Drinkers"  is  on  display  at  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum  in  Billings  as  part  of  "Treasures 
Revealed:  The  Art  of  Hungary  1890-1956." 


Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Montana  Art 
Therapy  Association,  April  and  May,  re¬ 
ception  6-8  p.m.  April  1;  406-363-6684 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “A  Touch  of  Class,” 
grades  6-8,  month  of  March;  “A  Touch 
of  Class,”  high  school  students,  month  of 
April;  406-665-3239 

Havre 

Artitudes  Gallery:  “Old  Rusty,  Crusty 
and  Dusty,”  month  of  March;  M.B.  Coe, 
“Mike’s  Moderate  Extremes,”  month 
of  April,  reception  6-8  p.m.  April  8; 
406-265-2104 

Helena 

A.L.  Swanson  Gallery:  “Simply  Shaker  and 
Modem  Mission,”  April  22-May  3 1 ,  recep¬ 
tion  6-9  p.m.  April  22;  406-443-3342 
Archie  Bray  Foundation:  "Beyond  the 
Brickyard,”  through  April  2;  University 
of  Montana  and  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Faculty  and  Student  Exhibition, 
April  16-May  14,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

April  16;  “Artists  from  the  Center,” 

May  27-July  31,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

June  22;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  College  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles 
Hall:  Student  Art  Show,  March  21- 
April  27;  406-447-4302 
Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Lee  Friedlander, 

Lois  Connor  and  Geoffrey  James:  “The 
Wide  Open,”  “Stephanie  Frostad:  Way  Will 
Open,”  “Frances  Senska  and  Jessie  Wilber 
in  Africa,”  “Cathryn  Mallory:  Adorned 
Constraint”  and  “Tim  Holmes:  New 
Work,”  through  April  3;  “Youth  Electrum,” 
April  8-May  8;  Donna  Loos:  “Silhouette 
Series,”  April  18-June  12:406-442-6400 
Lewis  and  Clark  Library:  May  Au  Manion, 
through  September;  406-447-1690 
Montana  Historical  Society:  “Land  of 
Many  Stories:  The  People  and  Histories  of 
Glacier  National  Park,”  through  Oct.  22; 
406-444-4741 

Secretary  of  State’s  Office,  State  Capitol: 

Treasured  Montana  Artist:  Sean  R. 

Heavey,  "The  Wind  Blows,”  through  April; 
406-444-2807 

Turman  Larison  Contemporary:  The  Dog 

Show,  through  March  12;  406-443-0340 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Catch  the 
Vision:  From  Dreams  to  Discovery,” 
“Wayne  Hammer:  Metalsmith”  and  "Barry 
Hood:  Flow,”  through  March  17;  “Hon¬ 
oring  the  Past  -  Supporting  the  Future,” 
March  3-30:  “New  Artists  201 1  -  High 
School  Students  Show,”  March  24- 
April  23,  reception  5-7  p.m.  April  7; 
“Voices  of  the  Wild  West  -  Children’s 
Art  Show,”  April  1-30,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
April  7;  Benefit  Auction  of  Miniatures, 
April  27-May  21,  Preview  Party  5-7  p.m. 
April  29;  406-755-5268 
Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts  Galler¬ 
ies,  Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center: 
Montana  Art  Therapy  Association,  “Living 
Through  Art,”  through  March  30;  “Designs 
by  Nature:  Up  Close,”  through  June  20; 
406-257-4217 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Article  explores 
Art  and 
Alzheimer's 

In  "Art  and  Al¬ 
zheimer's:  Another 
Way  of  Remember¬ 
ing,"  author  Robert 
Whitcomb  discusses 
an  innovative  foun¬ 
dation,  established 
to  promote  the  arts 
among  Alzheimer's 
patients. 

"Berna  Huebner 
reconnected  her 
mother  with  painting 
at  a  time  when  she 
seemed  the  most  agi¬ 
tated,  as  she  suffered 
from  Alzheimer's. 

After  her  mother's 
death,  Huebner  cre¬ 
ated  a  foundation 
to  promote  the  arts 
among  people  with 
Alzheimer's. 

"With  quiet  relent¬ 
lessness,  she  fulfilled 
the  initial  mission  of 
the  new  Hilgos  Foun¬ 
dation:  to  raise  mon¬ 
ey  to  pay  students 
from  the  Art  Institute 
to  work  with  patients 
with  Alzheimer's,  but 
it  has  since  come  to 
encompass  a  public 
education  role.  A 
documentary  on  this 
powerful  work  shows 
its  startling  impact." 

The  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Miller- 
McCune  Online 
journal,  Dec  21, 

2010.  To  read  the 
full  story  go  to: 
www.miller  mccune. 
com/health/art-and-  s 
alzheiers-another- 
way-of-remembering- 
25996. 
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MAM  shows 
new  works 
from  American 
Indian 
collection 

The  Missoula  Art 
Museum  showcases 
new  works  from 
its  Contemporary 
American  Indian  Art 
Collection,  March  9- 
)une  26. 

This  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  artworks 
features  some  of  the 
nation's  finest  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  artists. 

The  cornerstone  of 
the  collection  is  Jaune 
Quick-to-See  Smith's 
donation  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  selection  of 
prints  from  her  exten¬ 
sive  body  of  work,  as 
well  as  those  of  other 
American  Indian 
artists. 

This  collection 
exhibition  consists  of 
artworks  MAM  has 
acquired  in  the  last 
few  years  through 
purchase  and  dona¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to 
Quick-to-See  Smith, 
the  exhibit  includes 
works  by  distin¬ 
guished  artists  Joe 
Feddersen,  Marie 
Watt,  George  Long- 
fish,  Corwin  Clair- 
mont,  Bently  Spang, 
Fritz  Scholder  and 
Kevin  Red  Star. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  the 
Missoula  Art  Museum 
at  406-728-0447  or 
visit  www.missoulaart 
museum.org. 


Auctions  celebrate  art  while  raising  funds  for  museums 


Artist  Alison  Reintjes  celebrates  with  friends  after  her 
piece,  "Dark  Rainbow,"  brings  in  top  dollars  at  the 
Missoula  Art  Museum's  auction. 


Missoula  Art  Museum: 

"A  heck  of  a  good 
party" 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum’s 
39th  Benefit  Art  Auction  sparkled 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  Downtown  at 
the  Park  on  Saturday,  Feb.  5.  With 
a  sold-out  crowd  of  403  art  lovers, 
artists  and  patrons  in  attendance, 
enthusiasm  for  the  artworks  and 
artists  flowed. 

The  silent  auction  was  com¬ 
prised  of  26  pieces  and  76  art¬ 
works  were  sold  by  live  auction; 
together,  the  two  auctions  brought 
in  a  total  of  $106,585. 

Bidders  contributed  a  record- 
breaking  $20,000  in  cash  donations  to  MAM’s 
Education  Fund.  In  addition,  the  volunteer  art 
handlers  from  the  Hellgate  High  School  Art 
Club  “passed  the  hat”  and  raised  over  $  1 ,000 
to  support  their  upcoming  art  excursion  to 
Seattle.  Additional  revenue  came  from  ticket 
sales,  sponsorships,  catalog  advertising,  a 
raffle  and  sales  of  table  decorations.  The  net 
profit  for  the  museum  totaled  $103,450,  sur¬ 
passing  projections  by  more  than  $12,000. 

On  the  expense  side,  the  museum  reported 
that  the  auction’s  largest  cost  is  also  what 
makes  the  entire  event  possible:  Payments 
totaling  over  $40,000  will  be  distributed  to 
the  local  and  regional  artists  who  generously 
donated  at  least  50  percent  of  the  sale  of  their 
artwork  to  the  auction. 

The  night’s  wild¬ 
est  and  highest  bid¬ 
ding  went  for  “Dark 
Rainbow,”  a  funky, 
functional,  ceramic 
piece  by  Alison  Re¬ 
intjes  that  sold  for 
$6,750.  This  was  the 
artist’s  first  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  auction. 

A  piece  by  long¬ 
time  auction  sup¬ 
porter  George  Gogas, 
from  his  Judith 
Basin  series,  sold 
for  $2,000  over  the 
established  value  of 


$3,000.  Half  of  the  auction  artworks  sold  at 
or  above  their  declared  market  value  and  37 
artworks  sold  for  more  than  $  1 ,000. 

“The  bidding  was  spirited,  with  people 
clearly  focused  on  the  artworks  that  they 
wanted,”  said  MAM  director  Laura  Millin.  “It 
felt  like  people  were  there  for  the  art  and  the 
artists  as  well  as  to  support  MAM.” 

“We  are  very  gratified  by  the  generosity 
and  goodwill  expressed  by  our  patrons,”  she 
added.  “And,  as  always,  it  was  a  heck  of  a 
good  party.” 

Paris  Gibson  Square 
celebrates  art  and  artists 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art’s  14th 
annual  art  auction  and  benefit  dinner,  held 

Feb.  5  at  Meadow  Lark 
Country  Club  in  Great 
Falls,  drew  156  patrons, 
who  bid  on  works  by  54 
artists. 

“This  year’s  theme, 

A  Celebration  of  Art, 
was  chosen  to  honor 
the  incredibly  talented 
artists  in  Montana  and 
all  over  the  country  who 
generously  share  their 
work  with  us  through¬ 
out  the  year,”  said 
Kathy  Lear,  executive 
director  of  the  Square. 


“Without  them,  art  museums  would  have 
nothing  to  do!” 

Guests  enjoyed  tasty  hors  d’ oeuvres  and 
dinner  while  viewing  40  live  and  30  silent 
auction  works  by  artists  from  all  over  the 
state,  as  well  as  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming. 

Total  revenue  from  both  live  and  silent 
auctions  totaled  just  under  $30,000,  with  two 
patrons  still  considering  the  purchase  of  some 
artwork  during  the  week  after  the  auction. 
Gross  revenue  was  just  under  $50,000. 

“We  were  pleased  that  sales  and  attendance 
both  were  up  from  last  year,  and  we  had  sev¬ 
eral  new  buyers  in  the  audience,”  says  Lear. 

The  highest  sale  of  the  evening  was  “The 
River  Is  Moving,  The  Raven  Must  Be  Flying” 
by  Cate  Moses  from  Santa  Fe,  NM,  which 
sold  for  $2,000. 

During  the  “Art  Is  for  Everyone”  segment, 
$4,700  was  donated  to  support  the  education 
department,  with  a  focus  on  After  School  Art 
Education  and  VSA  Arts  programs.  That  sum 
includes  a  $1,500  matching  gift  from  Wells 
Fargo  Bank. 

“This  is  one  of  our  favorite  events  of  the 
year,”  says  Lear.  “We  get  to  celebrate  the  tal¬ 
ent  of  the  wonderful  artists  whose  work  con¬ 
tinually  graces  our  museum  walls  and  thank 
them  for  sharing  their  work  with  us.” 

“It  is  a  privilege  to  provide  such  high- 
quality  contemporary  art  exhibitions  for  our 
patrons,”  she  adds.  “Through  the  auction  we 
can  give  them  the  additional  opportunity  to 
take  this  wonderful  work  home  with  them 
where  they  can  enjoy  it  every  day.” 

Still  to  come: 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings: 

Art  Auction  43:  “On  the  Wing,”  5:30-11  p.m. 
March  5  at  the  museum  (406-256-6804  or 
www.artmuseum.org) 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center 
in  Anaconda:  “Own  the  Arts”  auction,  6  p.m. 
April  9  at  the  Elks  Club  (406-563-2422) 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell: 
Benefit  Auction  of  Miniatures,  5-9  p.m. 

May  13  at  Hilton  Garden  Inn  (406-755- 
5268  or  www.hockadaymuseum.org) 

Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena:  Art 
Auction  Gala,  June  10  at  the  museum  (406- 
442-6400  or  www.holtermuseum.org) 


"The  River  Is  Moving,  The  Raven  Must  Be 
Flying"  by  Sante  Fe  artist  Cate  Moses  was 
the  top  seller  at  Paris  Gibson  Square's 
Auction. 


Exhibitions,  March/April 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  David  Wharton, 
March  4-26,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
March  4;  Kate  Settle-Ruland  and  Doug 
Braulick,  month  of  April,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  April  1;  406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 

Community  Art  Show,  March  15- 
April  9,  reception  5-8  p.m.  March  25; 
“Three  of  Our  Own,  Plus  One,”  through 
March  12;  406-222-5222 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

“Southeastern  Montana  Juried  Exhibit: 
Works  on  Paper,”  through  March  6; 
“Print  and  Develop:  1 9th-2 1st  Century 
Photography,”  March  13-May  1,  recep¬ 
tion  1-4  p.m.  March  13:406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Betty’s  Divine:  Elaine  Davis,  “Fresh 
Reflections,”  month  of  March,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  March  4;  406-721-4777 
Clay  Studio:  Lauren  Sandler,  March  4-27, 
reception  5:30-9  p.m.  March  4;  Pots- 
ketch  2011,  April  1-23,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  April  1,  auction  April  23  at 
the  annual  gala  at  MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts;  406-543-0509 
Dana  Gallery:  R.  David  Wilson,  “simulta- 
neadades/simultaneaties,”  March  4-26, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  March  4;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  Art  Faculty  Show, 

April  1-30,  reception  5-8  p.m.  April  1 ; 
406-721-3154 


Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 

“When  the  Mountains  Roared:  The  Fire 
of  1910,”  through  January;  “Where 
Art  and  Army  Met,”  April  24-Jan.  3; 
406-728-3476 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  Phoebe  Toland, 
“High  Impact,”  March  4-May  22,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  March  4;  Marvie  Red¬ 
mond,  “Skyscapes,”  through  May  29, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  March  4;  “Cathryn 
Mallory:  Levitate/Gravitate,”  through 
May  22;  Andy  Smetanka,  “City  in 
Shadows,”  March  5-April  24,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  April  1;  “MAM  Collec¬ 
tions:  Jill  Brody  and  Lucy  Capehart,” 
March  9-June  26;  “Recent  Acquisitions 
to  the  Contemporary  American  Indian 
Art  Collection,”  March  9-June  26;  Two 
Video  Artworks:  “Dandelion”  by  Holly 
Andres  and  Grace  Carter,  and  “Montana 
Is  a  Harsh  Mistress”  by  Gerd  Aurell, 
screenings  March  16-May  29;  “MAM 
Collections:  Northwest  Narratives,” 
March  16-June  26;  406-728-0447 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Renoir,  Magritte,  Gauguin  and  Europe¬ 
an  Masterpieces  from  a  Private  Collec¬ 
tion”  and  “Three  Centuries  of  European 
Prints  from  the  MMAC  Permanent 
Collection,”  through  March  12;  “Barry 
Hood:  Flow,”  March  24-May  21;  and 
“Sense  and  Sensation:  Laurie  Fendrich, 
Paintings  and  Drawings,  1990-2010,” 
March  24-May  21,  reception  4-6  p.m. 
April  1;  406-243-2019 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photogra¬ 
phy  Gallery:  Kathy  Eyster:  “The  Last 
Farewell,”  Feb.  4-March  25;  “Land¬ 


scapes  and  Cityscapes,”  April  1-May  31; 
406-543-017 1 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Juried  Student 
Art  Exhibition,  March  10-24,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  10;  BFA  Senior  The¬ 
sis  Exhibition,  April  12-21,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  April  21;  MFA  Thesis  Exhi¬ 
bition:  Lucy  Capehart  and  Stephanie 
Johnsen,  April  28-May  13,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  April  28;  406-243-2813 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Giving  Voice  to  Our 
History,  Salish,  Pend  d’Oreiile  and 
Kootenai  People,”  through  May; 

“People,  Place  and  Time,”  ongoing; 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “The  Birds  and  the 
‘Bees,”  through  March  25;  Spring  Show, 
March  29-May  6,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
April  1;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Carbon  County  Student 
Exhibit,  March  1-31,  reception  1-3  p.m. 
March  5;  Rocky  Mountain  Regional 
Juried  Exhibition,  April  1-30,  reception 
3-5  p.m.  April  9;  406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  “Foundations  of 
Design:  Vessel  as  Impetus,”  March  7-25, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  March  5;  Jennifer 
Allen,  March  7-25;  John  Williams,  Kath¬ 
erine  Taylor  and  Daniel  Bare,  “Impact,” 
April  8-30;  Ian  Meares,  April  1-30; 
406-446-3993 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Youth  Art 
Show.  March  2-April  2;  “By  the  People 
for  the  People,”  March  15-April  30; 
Evelyn  Cameron  Photography  Show, 
April  5-JuIy  1 ;  406-433-3500 
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About  Visual  Artists 


Jean  Albus:  "Rapture  on  the  Plains" 

Through  June  4  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 

Great  Falls 

Artist  website:  www.jeanalbus.com 

The  title  for  Jean  Albus’s  exhibit, 

“Rapture  on  the  Plains,”  borrows 
from  the  idea  of  being  caught  up  or 
carried  away,  an  idea  expressed  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  Christian  theology.  When 
one  encounters  the  work  of  Albus 

-  a  photographic  artist  and  Mon¬ 
tana  native  who  currently  resides 
in  Bridger  -  there  is  an  immediate 
sense  that  she  finds  rapturous  or 
imminently  joyful  moments  in  the 
austerity  of  her  surroundings,  living 
on  the  northern  plains  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Montana. 

Indeed,  her  photographs  exalt 
the  rural  condition  through  layering 
icons  of  contemporary  life  over  im¬ 
ages  of  the  Montana  landscape. 

Though  Albus  has  created  a 
broad  body  of  photographic  work 
that  shares  a  similar  point  of  view  about  urban  settings.  The  Square’s 
exhibition  focuses  on  subjects  that  emanate  from  her  most  immediate 
surroundings,  directly  viewed  from  her  rural  home.  Her  photographic 
compositions  add  to  the  historical  documentation  of  the  northern  plains 
while  infusing  it  with  contemporary  narratives. 

“We  built  my  new  studio  this  year,”  says  the  artist.  “When  it  reaches 
completion  I  hope  to  move  out  of  the  frame  into  other  media  to  explore 
the  same  ideas  that  my  photographic  work  explores.  But  photographic 
art  will  remain  my  primary  means  of  expression.” 

Largely  self-taught,  Albus  has  been  devoting  time  to  her  artwork  for 
six  years.  In  addition  to  her  show  at  Paris  Gibson,  she  also  had  a  solo 
exhibition  at  the  Holter  Museum  in  Helena  during  the  past  year.  “It’s 
important  to  me  to  connect  with  viewers.  When  my  work  resonates 
with  people,  helps  them  see  the  landscape  of  their  lives  in  a  new  way, 
that’s  when  the  process  is  complete,”  she  says. 

Her  work  is  shown  in  Montana  and  Colorado  and  belongs  to  private 
collections  nationally. 

-  Curator  Bob  Durden  (excerpted  from  his  description  of  exhibit) 

Al  Swanson:  "Simply  Shaker  and  Modern 
Mission" 

April  22-May  31,  with  a  reception  from  6-9  p.m.  April  22,  at 

the  A.L.  Swanson  Gallery  in  Helena 
Artist  website:  www.alswanson.com 

Master  cabinetmaker  Al  Swanson 
will  showcase  his  new  Shaker  and 
Mission-inspired  furniture  at  his 
new  gallery  in  his  first  solo  exhibit. 

The  simple,  beautiful  and  carefully 
crafted  heirloom  furniture  epitomiz¬ 
es  the  artist’s  New  England  roots. 

Swanson  was  born  in  Portland, 

ME,  in  1970,  and  grew  up  in  a  small 
farming  community.  After  studying 
business  at  the  University  of  Maine 
and  agronomy  at  Rutgers  University, 
he  apprenticed  under  several  elite 
cabinetmakers,  who  taught  him  how 
to  build  furniture  the  way  it  had 
been  done  for  generations  -  not  with 
dowels,  screws  and  lots  of  glue,  but 
with  solid  dovetail  and  mortise  and 
tenon  joints. 

The  lure  of  wide-open  spaces 
brought  Swanson  to  Montana  in 
the  summer  of  2000.  It  didn’t  take 
long  for  the  Montana  community  to  welcome  his  fresh  creative  style 

-  "Neo-Shaker”  as  Swanson  calls  it  -  and  business  boomed.  The  desire 
for  people  to  really  experience  his  work  -  touch  the  pieces,  try  them 
out,  and  smell  the  natural  finishes  -  led  him  to  open  the  A.L.  Swanson 
Gallery  in  downtown  Helena  from  2004  through  2010. 

In  January,  he  opened  a  new  combined  A.L.  Swanson  Gallery  and 
Craftsman  Studio  in  the  Great  Northern  Town  Center  of  Helena.  The 
new  space  has  been  designed  to  showcase  Swanson's  furniture,  as  well 
as  works  by  the  region’s  top  fine  artists. 

And  with  a  huge  wall  of  nearly  soundproof  glass  looking  from  the 
gallery  into  the  studio,  customers  have  an  even  better  chance  to  experi¬ 
ence  this  timeless  art.  “It's  like  the  taproom  model,  where  you  get  to 
see  it  being  made  and  really  experience  it  viscerally,”  Swanson  says. 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  this  process  have  led  many  to  sign  up  for 
the  popular  A.L.  Swanson  Experiences  -  monthly  classes  offered  by 
Swanson  as  a  way  of  sharing  his  expertise  and  love  of  the  craft. 

Randall  Roberts:  "Bromoils  III" 

Through  April  23  at  Gallatin  River  Gallery  in  Big  Sky 
Artist's  website:  silverprintstudio.com 

The  gallery  is  hosting  its  third  solo  exhibition  of  unique  bromoils 
by  gallery  artist  Randall  Roberts.  Used  by  the  pictorialists  in  the  early 
20th  century,  a  bromoil  combines  photography  and  painting  in  haunt¬ 
ing  one-of-a-kind  images. 


Roberts,  working  out  of 
his  Silverprint  Studio  in  Red 
Lodge,  takes  the  mystery  a 
step  further  with  images  of 
wild  horses,  Yellowstone 
Park  landscapes,  and  teepees. 

Roberts  learned  the  basics  of 
photography  from  his  dad  and 
got  a  job  in  a  studio  in  Detroit 
before  attending  Winona 
School  of  Photography.  He 
eventually  moved  to  Montana 
and  worked  for  two  photog¬ 
raphy  studios  before  opening 
his  own  in  1988.  In  1993,  he  moved  from  studio  portraits  to  fine-art 
photography. 

He’s  been  photographing  landscapes  across  North  America  and 
architectural  work  in  Europe  for  the  last  20  years,  and  currently  shows 
his  work  throughout  the  West,  sustaining  a  love  of  photography  and  the 
unique  medium  of  a  bromoilist. 

“I  love  the  feel  and  spontaneity  of  an  original  print,”  he  says.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  in  craftsmanship,  and  the  silver  process  affords  me  the  opportunity 
to  practice  my  craft.” 

He  uses  “dead  photographers’  techniques”  to  create  his  images, 
shooting  landscapes  with  a  Sinar  view  camera,  taking  his  European  im¬ 
ages  with  a  Hassleblad,  and  photographing  wild  mustangs  with  a  Canon, 
fitted  with  a  300mm  lens. 

Roberts  believes  black  and  white  prints  “match  our  emotional  and 
perceptual  experiences.  They  relay  more  information  about  light,  form 
and  essence  in  a  way  no  other  process  does.” 

Wayne  Hammer, 
Metalsmith 

Through  March  17  at  the 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in 
Kalispell 

The  metal  works  of  Wayne 
Hammer  are  born  of  a  combined 
interest  in  both  the  mechanical 
and  natural  world.  The  range 
of  subject  material  varies  from 
a  small  sculpture  of  a  railroad 
trestle  to  more  classical,  wearable  gold  jewelry  based  upon  floral  motifs. 

Common  to  all  pieces  is  an  attention  to  detailed  craftsmanship.  While 
it’s  apparent  that  spontaneity  propels  a  storytelling  aspect  to  his  work, 
his  creations  also  reveal  that  metal  is  largely  a  slow-moving,  painstak¬ 
ingly  deliberate  media.  Yet  it  also  affords  a  detailed  modeling  of  imag¬ 
ined,  conceived  and  contrived  scenarios. 

The  influence  of  nature  in  his  work  is  derived  from  living  in  rural 
settings  throughout  his  life.  The  artist  grew  up  in  Jackson  Hole,  WY, 
upstate  New  York,  and  Kalispell,  MT. 

He  first  encountered  metalsmithing  during  his  studies  with  Richard 
Helzer  at  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman.  He  went  on  receive  a 
master  of  fine  arts  in  metals  from  Tyler  School  of  Art  in  Philadelphia. 
Among  the  artists  influential  to  Hammer’s  work  are  Richard  Mawdsley 
and  Bruce  Metcalf. 

A  viewer  is  drawn  into  another  “world”  through  his  small-scale  or 
miniature  works,  which  afford  opportunities  to  experience  imaginations, 
daydreams  and  humor  encased  in  a  firm,  metallic  media  -  a  sort  of 
“alchemic  imagination.” 

Stephanie  Frostad:  "Way  Will  Open" 

Through  April  3  at  the  Holter  Museum  in  Helena 
Artist's  website:  www.stephaniefrostad.com 

Painter  Stephanie  Frostad’s  stunning  new  exhibition  of  painting, 

“Way  Will  Open.”  is  inspired  by  this  Quaker  expression  for  navigat¬ 
ing  through  uncertain  times.  In  richly-hued  oil  paintings  such  as  “A 
Departure,”  “Cut  Bank,”  or  “Sudden  Gulch,”  Frostad  depicts  groups 
negotiating  unfamiliar  terrain,  whether  they  are  walking  down  a  steep 
hillside,  trying  to  see  through  the  fog,  or  working  together  to  divine 
water  underground. 

“What’s  new  for  me  about  this  show  is  working  with  groups  of 
figures,  instead  of  solitary  figures,”  says  Frostad,  who  received  a  BFA 
and  MFA  from  The  University  of  Montana  and  a  Montana  Arts  Council 
Individual  Artist’s  Fellowship.  “I  also  wanted  to  explore  how  collabora¬ 
tion  and  consultation  are  in  making  our  way,  whether  it  is  through  these 
current  socio-economic  times  or  on  a  more  spiritual  journey.” 

Each  of  Frostad’s  narrative  painting  seems  to  have  arisen,  fully- 
formed,  from  a  story.  That  is  no  accident.  The  Missoula  artist,  whose 
work  is  part  of  public  and  private  collections  across  the  West,  seeks  to 
present  “figures,  symbols  and 
scenarios  that  are  both  person¬ 
ally  compelling  and  socially 
relevant.” 

Her  hope  is  that  her  paintings 
become  a  canvas  for  the  viewers 
to  “bring  their  own  perspectives 
and  experiences  into  the  tale.” 

Frostad  says  she  is  fascinated 
with  the  traditions,  archetypes 
and  myths  that  shape  identity. 

“I  see  my  job  as  setting  story  in 
motion  -  not  trying  to  tell  it. . .. 

I’m  trying  to  leave  open  ques¬ 
tions  as  a  way  of  calling  forward 
and  affirming  the  creativity  of  the 
viewer.  It’s  a  positive  collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  creation  of  meaning.” 

-  Caroline  Patterson  "Divination"  by  Stephanie  Frostad 


"A  Memory  of  Grass"  by  Jean 
Albus 


A.L.  Swanson  in  his  studio 

(Photo  by  Eliza  Wiley, 
Independent  Record) 


"Mustang  Blizzard"  by  Randall 
Roberts 


Send  us  your 
submissions 
for  About 

Visual  Arts 

With  About  Visual 
Arts,  State  of  the  Arts 
continues  to  profile 
living  Montana  artists 
(no  students,  please), 
whose  work  is  the 
focus  of  a  current 
exhibit  (on  display 
during  some  portion 
of  the  two  months 
covered  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  State  of 
the  Arts). 

Submissions  must 
include: 

•  A  digital  image  of 
the  artist's  work,  with 
title  of  the  piece 

•  A  brief  bio  and 
description  of  the 
artist's  work  (up  to 
300  words); 

•  Dates  and  title  of 
exhibit; 

•  The  gallery  or 
museum  name,  town 
and  phone  number. 

MAC  will  select 
submissions  that 
reflect  a  cross-section 
of  gender,  geogra¬ 
phy,  styles  and  eth¬ 
nicity,  and  are  from 
a  mix  of  public  and 
private  galleries  and 
museums. 

Deadline  for 
submissions  for 
the  May/)une  is¬ 
sue  is  April  1 .  Please 
send  submissions  to 
writeus@livelytimes. 
com  with  About 
Visual  Arts  in  the 
subject  line. 
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MNA  offers 
free  trainings 
for  arts 
organizations 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  (MAC)  has 
established  a  special 
fund  for  arts  organi¬ 
zations  in  Montana 
to  participate,  free  of 
charge,  in  nonprofit 
management  training 
webinars  and  semi¬ 
nars  that  are  devel¬ 
oped  and  provided 
by  the  Montana 
Nonprofit  Association 
(MNA). 

These  training 
opportunities  are  de¬ 
signed  to  correspond 
with  MNA's  1 1  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practices 
for  Nonprofit  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Montana. 
They  are  developed 
to  help  organizations 
cultivate  effective  and 
efficient  management 
strategies. 

MNA  staff  is  devel¬ 
oping  its  Spring  201 1 
Training  Program. 
Watch  for  announce¬ 
ments  about  webi¬ 
nars  and  seminars 
addressing  board 
governance,  strategic 
planning,  financial 
management,  human 
resources,  fundrais¬ 
ing,  technology,  so¬ 
cial  media  and  more. 

Check  the  MNA  cal¬ 
endar,  www.mtnon- 
profit.org/calendar. 
aspx,  for  information 
on  current  training 
opportunities,  or 
subscribe  to  the  MNA 
e-blasts  for  regular 
updates  by  calling 
406-449-3717. 

All  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  require  online 
registration  and  arts 
organizations  wish¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage 
of  MAC  scholarships 
should  use  the  code 
MTARTS  at  checkout 
time. 


NEA  funding  opportunities  (from  page  1) 


National  Youth  Arts  and  Humanities 
Program  Awards:  Outstanding  community 
arts  and  humanities  programs  that  celebrate 
the  creativity  of  America’s  young  people  may 
apply  for  these  awards.  (Deadline  has  passed; 
please  check  NEA  website  for  updates) 

The  Arts  on  Radio  and  Television:  Sup¬ 
ports  projects  for  radio  and  television  arts 
programs  that  are  intended  for  national  broad¬ 
cast.  Grants  generally  range  from  $10,000  to 
$200,000.  (Deadline  pending;  please  check 
NEA  website  for  updates) 

Save  America’s  Treasures:  Grants  are 
for  preservation  and/or  conservation  work  on 
nationally  significant  intellectual  and  cultural 
artifacts  and  nationally  significant  historic 
structures  and  sites.  (Deadline  pending;  please 
check  NEA  website  for  updates) 

Introduction  to  Art  Works 

The  NEA's  guiding  principle  is  embodied  in 
one  sentence:  “Art  works.” 

“Art  works”  is  a  noun:  the  creation  of 
works  of  art  by  artists.  “Art  works”  is  a  verb: 
art  works  on  and  within  people  to  change 
and  inspire  them.  “Art  works”  is  a  statement: 
arts  jobs  are  real  jobs  that  are  part  of  the  real 
economy. 

Art  Works  encourages  and  supports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  outcomes: 

Creation:  The  creation  of  art  that  meets  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence; 

Engagement:  Public  engagement  with 
diverse  and  excellent  art; 

Learning:  Lifelong  learning  in  the  arts;  and 

Livability:  The  strengthening  of  communi¬ 
ties  through  the  arts. 

Applicants  will  be  asked  to  select  the 
outcome  that  is  most  relevant  to  their  projects 
(they  also  will  be  able  to  select  a  secondary 
outcome).  When  making  selections,  applicants 
should  identify  the  outcome(s)  that  reflect  the 
results  expected  to  be  achieved  by  their  proj¬ 
ect.  If  a  grant  is  received,  grantees  also  will  be 
asked  to  provide  evidence  of  those  results. 

Creation:  The  portfolio  of 
American  art  is  expanded. 

Support  is  available  for  projects  to  create  art 
that  meets  the  highest  standards  of  excellence 
across  a  diverse  spectrum  of  artistic  disciplines 
and  geographic  locations.  Through  the  creation 
of  art,  these  projects  are  intended  to  replenish 
and  rejuvenate  America’s  enduring  cultural 
legacy.  Creation  activities  may  include: 

•  Commissioning,  development,  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  work; 

•  Design  competitions  and  design  or  plan¬ 
ning  projects  for  new  arts  or  cultural  spaces  or 
landscapes; 

•  Workshops  and  residencies  for  artists 
where  the  primary  purpose  is  to  create  new  art; 

•  Opportunities  for  writers  and  translators  to 
create  or  refine  their  work; 

•  Projects  that  employ  innovative  forms  of 
art-making  and  design. 

The  anticipated  results  for  Creation  projects 
are  new  works  of  art.  If  a  grant  is  received, 
at  the  end  of  the  project  grantees  will  need  to 
provide  evidence  of  the  new  art  works  created. 

If  the  project  activities  do  not  lead  to  the 
creation  of  completed  works  of  art  within  the 
period  of  a  grant,  grantees  may  demonstrate 
progress  toward  the  creation  of  art  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  artists’  participation  and  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  end  of  the  grant. 

Engagement:  Americans 
throughout  the  nation 
experience  art. 

Support  is  available  for  projects  that  pro¬ 
vide  public  engagement  with  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  across  a  diverse  spectrum  of  artistic 
disciplines  and  geographic  locations.  These 
projects  should  engage  the  public  directly 
with  the  arts,  providing  Americans  with  new 
opportunities  to  have  profound  and  meaningful 
arts  experiences. 

Engagement  activities  may  include: 


•  Exhibitions,  performances,  concerts,  and 
readings; 

•  Film  screenings; 

•  Touring  and  outreach  activities; 

•  Restaging  of  repertory  and  master  works 
of  historical  significance; 

•  Art  fairs  and  festivals; 

•Documentation,  preservation,  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  art  work; 

•  Public  programs  that  raise  awareness  of 
cultural  heritage; 

•  Broadcasts  or  recordings  through  web¬ 
sites,  live  streaming,  audio-  and  video-on- 
demand,  podcasts,  MP3  files,  or  other  digital 
applications,  television  and  radio; 

•  Design  charrettes; 

•  Publication,  production,  and  promotion  of 
digital,  audio,  or  online  publications,  books, 
magazines,  catalogues  and  searchable  informa¬ 
tion  databases; 

•  Services  to  artists  and  arts  organizations; 

•  Projects  that  extend  the  arts  to  under¬ 
served  populations  -  those  whose  opportunities 
to  experience  the  arts  are  limited  by  geography, 
ethnicity,  economics,  or  disability; 

•  Projects  that  employ  innovative  forms  of 
art  and  design  delivery. 

The  anticipated  results  for  Engagement 
projects  are  direct  experiences  with  the  arts  for 
the  public.  If  a  grant  is  received,  at  the  end  of 
the  project  grantees  will  need  to  describe  the 
participants’  experiences  as  well  as  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  participant  group. 

If  the  nature  of  the  project  does  not  allow 
for  the  documentation  of  participants’  experi¬ 
ences  explicitly,  grantees  may  document  the 
composition  of  the  participant  group  and  num¬ 
bers  of  participants  and  activities,  and  describe 
activities  used  to  engage  the  public  with  art. 

Learning:  Americans  of  all 
ages  acquire  knowledge  or 
skills  in  the  arts. 

Support  is  available  for  projects  that  pro¬ 
vide  Americans  of  all  ages  with  arts  learning 
opportunities  across  a  diverse  spectrum  of 
artistic  disciplines  and  geographic  locations. 
These  projects  should  focus  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  or  skills  in  the  arts,  thereby 
building  public  capacity  for  lifelong  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  arts. 

Learning  activities  may  include: 

•  Lifelong  learning  activities  for  children, 
adults,  and  intergenerational  groups; 

•  Standards-based  arts  education  activities 
for  K-12  students; 

•  Workshops  and  demonstrations; 

•  Mentorships  and  apprenticeship  programs; 

•  Professional  development  for  artists, 
teaching  artists,  teachers  and  other  educators; 

•  Assessments  and  evaluations  of  arts  learn¬ 
ing; 

•  Online  courses  or  training; 

•  Lectures  and  symposia; 

•  Production,  publication  and  distribution  of 
teachers’  guides; 

•  Innovative  practices  in  arts  learning  for 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

The  anticipated  results  for  Learning  projects 
are  increases  or  improvements  in  the  partici¬ 
pants’  knowledge  or  skills  in  the  arts.  If  a  grant 
is  received,  at  the  end  of  the  project  grantees 
will  need  to  describe  the  participants’  learn¬ 
ing,  the  composition  of  the  participant  group, 
and  the  numbers  of  participants  and  activities, 
as  well  as  the  activities  used  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skills  in  the  arts. 

Grantees  who  receive  support  through  the 


Arts  Education  discipline  for  standards-based 
projects  will  be  required  to  report  on  additional 
measurable  results,  including  identifying  spe¬ 
cific  learning  outcomes,  describing  the  assess¬ 
ment  method,  and  reporting  on  the  number  of 
participants  who  demonstrated  learning. 

Livability:  American  communi¬ 
ties  are  strengthened  through 
the  arts. 

Support  is  available  for  projects  that  in¬ 
corporate  the  arts  and  design  into  strategies  to 
improve  the  livability  of  communities.  Livabil¬ 
ity  consists  of  a  variety  of  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  a  community  such  as 
ample  opportunities  for  social,  civic  and  cultural 
participation;  education,  employment  and 
safety;  sustainability;  affordable  housing,  ease 
of  transportation,  and  access  to  public  build¬ 
ings  and  facilities;  and  an  aesthetically  pleasing 
environment. 

The  arts  can  enhance  livability  by  provid¬ 
ing  new  avenues  for  expression  and  creativity. 
Arts-  and  design-related  Livability  activities 
may  include: 

•  The  development  of  plans  for  cultural  and/ 
or  creative  sector  growth; 

•  The  enhancement  of  public  spaces  through 
design  or  new  art  works; 

•  Arts  or  design  activities  that  are  intended  to 
foster  community  interaction  in  public  spaces; 

•  Cultural  sustainability  activities  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  community  identity  and  sense  of  place; 

•  The  engagement  of  artists,  designers  and/or 
arts  organizations  in  plans  and  processes  to 
improve  community  livability  and  enhance  the 
unique  characteristics  of  a  community  ; 

•  Innovative  community-based  partnerships 
that  integrate  the  arts  with  livability  efforts. 

The  anticipated  long-term  results  for  Livabil¬ 
ity  projects  are  measurable  community  ben¬ 
efits,  such  as  growth  in  overall  levels  of  social 
and  civic  engagement;  arts-  or  design-focused 
changes  in  policies,  laws,  and/or  regulations;  job 
and/or  revenue  growth  for  the  community;  and 
changes  in  in-and-out  migration  patterns. 

Given  the  nature  of  Livability  projects, 
benefits  are  likely  to  emerge  over  time  and  may 
not  be  fully  measurable  during  the  period  of  a 
grant.  If  a  grant  is  received,  at  the  end  of  the 
project  grantees  will  need  to  provide  evidence  of 
progress  toward  achieving  improved  livability  as 
appropriate  to  the  project. 

Reporting  requirements  for  Livability  are 
different  from  -  and  more  extensive  than  -  the 
reporting  requirements  for  the  other  outcomes. 

Innovation 

The  NEA  recognizes  that  arts  and  design 
organizations  are  often  in  the  forefront  of  in¬ 
novation  in  their  work  and  strongly  encourages 
innovation  within  the  outcomes  listed  above.  In¬ 
novative  projects  are  characterized  as  those  that: 

•  Are  likely  to  prove  transformative  with  the 
potential  for  meaningful  change,  whether  in  the 
development  or  enhancement  of  new  or  exist¬ 
ing  art  forms,  new  approaches  to  the  creation  or 
presentation  of  art,  or  new  ways  of  engaging  the 
public  with  art; 

•  Are  distinctive,  offering  fresh  insights  and 
new  value  for  their  fields  and/or  the  public 
through  unconventional  solutions;  and 

•  Have  the  potential  to  be  shared  and/or  emu¬ 
lated,  or  are  likely  to  lead  to  other  innovations. 

To  provide  new  leadership  in  the  area  of  in¬ 
novation  and  to  ensure  that  innovative  ideas  and 
formats  for  artistic  expression  are  supported,  the 
NEA  is  requiring  that  consortium  applications 
be  for  innovative  projects.  Consortium  applica¬ 
tions  must  demonstrate  how  their  projects  meet 
the  definition  of  innovation  above. 

zir 

Underserved  populations 

The  Arts  Endowment  also  is  interested  in 
projects  that  extend  the  arts  to  underserved  pop¬ 
ulations  -  those  whose  opportunities  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  arts  are  limited  by  geography,  ethnicity, 
economics,  or  disability.  This  is  achieved  in  part 
through  the  use  of  Challenge  America  funds. 
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Montana  Authors  Project 


Missoula  library  puts  Montana  authors  on  the  map 


Last  October  the  Missoula  Public 
Library  debuted  the  Montana  Authors 
Project,  a  series  of  web-based  interac¬ 
tive  maps  showcasing  some  of  the 
state’s  literary  treasures.  The  website 
can  be  found  at  www.missoulapublicli- 
brary.org/map. 

According  to  the  website’s  homep¬ 
age,  “The  Montana  Authors  Project 
(MAP)  brings  important  and  favorite 
works  of  regional  literature  to  digi¬ 
tal  life.  The  project  provides  a  deep 
sense  of  place  through  the  use  of  text, 
context,  interpretation,  graphic  design, 
topography  and  hyperlinks.  Each  in¬ 
teractive  page  can  be  used  as  a  virtual 
tour  of  an  author’s  imagination,  as 
well  as  an  actual  road  map  of  a  literary 
setting.” 

Karl  Olson,  circulation  assistant  at 
the  library,  conceived  and  directed  the 
project.  Librarian  Cara  Cadena  served 
as  content  manager,  and  Jason  Neal,  a 
freelance  web  developer,  constructed 
the  site.  Funding  for  the  project  was  provided 
by  Humanities  Montana. 

Currently  the  site  includes  maps  for  three 
novels  -  Norman  Maclean’s  A  River  Runs 
Through  It,  Debra  Magpie  Earling’s  Perma 
Red,  and  D’Arcy  McNickle’s  The  Surround¬ 
ed.  Also  featured  is  one  memoir,  Judy  Blunt’s 
Breaking  Clean,  and  one  book  of  poetry, 
Richard  Hugo’s  Selected  Poems. 

For  each  of  these  books  the  website 


presents  a  topographical  map  with  five-to- 
eight  clickable  points  corresponding  to  key 
scenes  from  the  narrative  (or,  in  the  case  of 
Hugo’s  book,  corresponding  to  specific  poems 
such  as  “Silver  Star”  and  “Degrees  of  Gray 
in  Philipsburg”).  Click  on  one  of  the  points 
and  up  pops  a  short  excerpt  from  the  book,  as 
well  as  a  relevant  photo  image.  Each  map  also 
features  an  author  bio  and  bibliography. 

Cara  Cadena  collaborated  directly  with 


Judy  Blunt  on  the  map  for  Breaking 
Clean.  Blunt  provided  family  photos  to 
accompany  each  locale. 

“Working  with  Judy  was  great,”  says 
Cadena.  “I  really  admire  her  memoir 
and  her  writing,  so  to  sit  with  her  and 
look  through  her  photos,  talking  about 
how  those  images  reflect  and  capture 
scenes  from  the  book,  was  really  inter¬ 
esting.” 

Another  collaborator  on  the  project 
was  artist  Griff  Williams,  a  Montana 
native  now  living  in  San  Francisco. 
Williams  allowed  one  of  his  paintings, 
“No  Outlet,”  to  be  used  in  the  website’s 
masthead. 

“We  wanted  the  site  to  have  a  fresh, 
exciting  visual  design,”  says  Olson. 
“And  I  was  really  impressed  by  Griff’s 
exhibition  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum 
in  early  2010. 1  knew  that  if  we  could 
somehow  incorporate  his  work  into  the 
site,  it  would  set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of 
the  design.” 

The  library  aims  to  continue  building  the 
project,  adding  maps  for  more  books  by  and 
about  Montanans.  On  the  horizon  is  James 
Welch’s  Winter  in  the  Blood  and  possibly 
David  James  Duncan’s  The  River  Why. 

The  library  is  looking  for  partners  inter¬ 
ested  in  sponsoring  the  development  of  new 
maps.  Please  send  inquiries  to  Karl  Olson  at 
kolson@missoula.lib.mt.us. 


Nomination  forms  available  for  Montana  Poet  Laureate 


The  Montana  Poet  Laureate  is  a  position 
created  by  the  Montana  Legislature,  which 
recognizes  and  honors  a  citizen  poet  of  excep¬ 
tional  talent  and  accomplishment.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  the  state’s  next  Poet  Laureate  are  due 
by  5  p.m.  Friday,  April  29. 

In  2005,  Sandra  Alcosser  became  the 
state’s  first  Montana  Poet  Laureate  and  served 
for  two  years.  Greg  Pape  was  selected  as  the 
second  Poet  Laureate  in  2007  and  served 
through  the  summer  of  2009.  Henry  Real  Bird 
was  selected  in  2009  and  will  complete  his 
term  this  summer. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  encourages 
nominations  of  poets  from  all  walks  of  life, 


and  all  poetry  forms  are  welcome.  Montan¬ 
ans  may  nominate  a  poet  for  the  Poet  Laure¬ 
ate  position,  or  learn  more  about  eligibility 
requirements,  the  application  process  and  the 
program  at:  art.mt.gov/resources/resources_ 
plposition.asp 

The  term  of  service  for  the  position  is 
two  years  and  the  award  is  honorific.  The 
Montana  Arts  Council  will  convene  a  panel 
of  poets  and  literary  experts,  among  others, 
to  select  three  finalists  from  among  the  nomi¬ 
nations.  These  names  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  for  approval  and 
finalization.  Gov.  Schweitzer  will  select  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  Montana  from  among  these 


nominees  in  the  summer  of  20 1 1. 

The  Poet  Laureate  is  selected  on  the  basis 
of  three  criteria: 

•  Excellence  as  evidenced  by  the  submitted 
poetry  samples; 

•  Exemplary  professionalism  as  evidenced 
by  an  established  history  of  substantial  and 
significant  publication  and  special  honors, 
awards,  fellowships  or  other  recognition;  and 

•  Advancement  of  poetry  in  Montana 
communities. 

For  further  information,  please  call  or 
email  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle:  406-444-6639  or 
khurtle@  mt.gov. 


buffalo  brothers 
In  songs  and  prayers. 

Where  colors  swirled  and 
sparkled. 

To  his  death 

Columbus  thought  he  had 
discovered  Asia, 
jesus  was  crucified 
And  Nixon  saw  impeachment. 
Open  pit  mining  left  tailings 
bleached 

To  blast  your  sight. 

They  poisoned  and  polluted 
The  virgin  pure  waters. 

Buffalo  ate  the  grass. 

Barbwire  was  in  his  stomach. 
Birds  use  shredded  threads  of 
nylon  tarps 

Instead  of  horse  hair  for  nests. 


Farm  boys  who  once  cleared  fields 
of  rocks 

Now  make  a  trail  of  rocks  in  fields 

For  center-pivot  irrigation  system 
tires. 

The  moon  and  sun  move  around 
the  teepee 

As  we  smoke  with  the  ground 

And  feed  the  water 

In  cosmic  universal  alliance  walk. 

Oedipus  Rex,  archway  to  the  West, 

The  wolf  dog  barks  and  growls  at 
the  dark, 

Polyphonic  politician  mumbles 
riddles, 

But  we  dry  the  wild  turnips  and 
wild  carrots 

To  walk  toward  another  winter. 


Photo  by  James  Woodcock, 
courtesy  of  the  Billings  Gazette 


Mass  in  Crow  and  Indian 
ceremonies  in  English 
Self  foe  society  fights  for  a  better 
reclamation 

Cattle  now  graze  in  sight  of 
dragline. 

As  a  better  moon  is  rising 
We  recognize  the  person 
whispering  to  the  horse. 

The  moon  and  sun  move  around 
the  teepee 

As  we  smoke  with  the  ground 

And  feed  the  water 

In  cosmic  universal  alliance  walk. 

-  From  Horse  Tracks 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


Mass  111  Crow  By  Henry  Real  Bird 


Last  night  I  was  out  with  my 


Submissions 
sought  for 
Idaho  Poetry 
Prize 

Lost  Horse  Press  of 
Sandpoint  Idaho  is 
seeking  manuscripts 
for  the  201 1  Idaho 
Prize  for  Poetry.  The 
national  competi¬ 
tion  offers  $1,000, 
plus  publication  for  a 
book-length  poetry 
manuscript. 

Submit  a  manu¬ 
script  of  48  pages  or 
more,  a  $25  reading 
fee,  and  SASE  to: 

The  Idaho  Prize,  Lost 
Horse  Press,  1 05  Lost 
Horse  Lane,  Sand- 
point,  ID  83864. 

All  manuscripts 
must  be  postmarked 
by  May  1 5.  Check  the 
publisher's  website  at 
www.losthorsepress. 
org  for  submission 
guidelines. 

Established  in  1 998, 
Lost  Horse  Press  -  a 
nonprofit  indepen¬ 
dent  press  -  publishes 
poetry  titles  of  high 
literary  merit,  and 
makes  available  other 
fine  contemporary 
literature  through  cul¬ 
tural,  educational  and 
publishing  programs 
and  activities. 
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National 
Theater 
Pilot  supports 
contemporary 
projects 

The  National 
Theater  Pilot,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  New 
England  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  (NEFA),  is 
interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  system  of  sup¬ 
port  for  professional 
artist-led  collaborative 
theater  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  goal  of  this 
pilot  program  is  to 
encourage  artists  and 
their  collaborators  to 
create  high-quality 
works  of  contempo¬ 
rary  theater,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  extended 
life  of  these  works 
through  touring  to 
multi-disciplinary 
presenters,  producing 
theaters  and  other 
venues. 

Funding  will  sup¬ 
port  the  artist/ensem¬ 
bles'  costs  to  develop 
productions  intended 
to  tour,  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  work 
by  presenters,  ensem¬ 
bles,  and  producing 
theaters  via  touring  in 
different  regions  and 
communities. 

Grants  will  range 
in  size,  depending 
upon  the  needs  of  the 
projects  and  the  costs 
and  incentives  needed 
to  establish  a  plan  for 
touring.  The  deadline 
for  preliminary  appli¬ 
cations  is  March  31 . 
Visit  the  NEFA  website 
at  www.nefa.org  to 
learn  more  about  the 
National  Theater  Pilot 
program. 


"The  Three  Rs"  at  work  in  Montana 


Public  Value  Partnership  grants  between 
Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council 
champion  the  fact  that 
the  arts  are  of  benefit  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  are  worthy  of 
state  and  federal  invest¬ 
ment. 

Public  Value  Partner¬ 
ships  utilize  three  tools 
we  call  “The  Three  Rs” 
to  expand  the  public 
value  of  the  work  being 
done  by  Montana’s  non¬ 
profit  arts  organizations: 

•  Building  relation¬ 
ships; 

•  Creating  greater  relevance  and  meaning; 
and 

•  Establishing  return  on  investment. 

MAC  believes  that  using  “The  Three 

Rs”  strengthens  participation,  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  from  audiences,  donors  and 
funders.  We’d  like  to  share  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  stories  with  you. 


Bozeman  Symphony:  With  dinosaur 
bones  from  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  and 
Eckroth  Music’s 
instrument  “pet¬ 
ting  zoo,”  the 
lobby  of  Willson 
Auditorium  was 
set  up  to  welcome 
youngsters  to  the 
annual  family 
concert.  A  dino¬ 
saur  movie  played 
overhead  on  the 
big  screen  while 
Maestro  Matthew 
Savery,  dressed 
in  character 
costumes  befit¬ 
ting  the  event,  lead  the  80-member  Bozeman 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Local  actors  read  scripts  introducing  the 
children  to  Indiana  Jones  and  other  famil¬ 
iar  characters.  Jack  Homer,  dinosaur  expert 
and  curator  of  paleontology  at  the  museum, 
mesmerized  the  children  when  he  took  the 
podium  and  talked  about  dinosaur  digging, 
motivation,  and  how  much  he  treasures  living 
in  Montana. 


Bozeman  Symphony  performs  a  concert  at 
Big  Sky  (Photo  courtesy  of  Arts  Council  of  Big  Sky) 


Tech  Talk:  More  tips  on  preserving  privacy 


Sandstone  Elementary  students  perform 
"Dig  It!"  as  part  of  the  Venture  Into 
Schools  program.  (Photo  by  Billy  )o  Hurt) 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

In  the  last  issue  l  covered  privacy  and 
website  and  search-engine  “cookies,”  those 
small  bits  of  information  that  websites 
store  on  your  computer  to  track  your 
website  visits  and  searches.  Cookies  work 
in  conjunction  with  your  web  browser  and 
can  reveal  more  than  you  may  want  to 
websites  and  search  engines  because  they 
contain  lots  of  information  about  the  web 
places  you  visit  and  the  terms  you  search 
with. 

But  cookies  aren’t  the  only  forms  of 
private  data  that  browsers  store.  Your  “His¬ 
tory”  menu  stores  the  sites  you’ve  been  to 
and  sometimes  will  auto-fill  the  URL  in  the 
address  bar  as  you  type  it  in. 

Your  browser  cache  stores  copies  of 
the  websites,  so  that  when  you  click  the 
“back”  button,  pages  load  faster  than  if 
your  browser  had  to  reload  the  complete 
web  page  anew.  And  your  browser  saves 
and  auto-fills  registration  form  logins  and 
passwords. 

As  a  result,  your  history,  cache  and 
form-fill  functions  are  all  privacy  concerns. 
And  that’s  both  for  you  as  an  individual, 
and  for  everyone  in  a  family  who  shares 
the  same  PC. 


But  you  can  clear 
your  history  and 
cache  and  form  data 
in  any  browser  so 
it’s  gone  and  won’t 
be  revealed  to  web¬ 
sites  that  track  your 
use  or  to  others  who 
use  your  PC. 

In  Safari,  under 
the  Safari  menu,  you 
can  “Reset  Safari” 
with  different  op¬ 
tions.  In  Firefox,  you 
can  “Clear  Recent 
History”  under  the 
‘Tools”  menu,  with 
options  for  cook¬ 
ies  and  cache.  In 
Internet  Explorer,  under  “Tools”  you’ll  find 
“Delete  Browsing  History”  with  options. 
Read  the  options  for  each  to  either  clear  your 
history  and  keep  the  cookies,  or  clear  all 
information. 

But  there  are  ways  to  use  a  web  browser 
in  such  a  way  as  to  not  save  cookies,  history, 
auto-fill  or  cache,  so  you  don’t  have  to  think 
about  deleting  that  information  afterward. 

Recent  versions  of  the  most  popular  web 


Mark  Ratledge  is  an 
information  technology 
consultant.  His  website  is 
markratledge.com. 


browsers  offer  “private  browsing” 
modes,  which  means  no  private  infor¬ 
mation  is  saved.  When  you  quit  the 
session  or  the  browser  itself,  all  that 
data  automatically  goes  away. 

With  Firefox,  look  under  “Tools,” 
select  “Start  Private  Browsing.” 

That  opens  a  new  tab  or  window, 
and  no  cookies,  history  or  cache  will 
be  saved.  For  more  details  on  using 
Firefox,  see  markratledge.com/link/ 
firefoxprivate/. 

For  Internet  Explorer,  look  under 
the  “Tools”  menu,  and  select  “lnPri- 
vate  Browsing.”  A  new  window  or 
tab  will  open  and  the  word  “InPrivate” 
will  appear  in  the  address  bar.  Internet 
Explorer  has  another  setting  called 
InPrivate  Filtering,  which  can  block 
cookies  and  content  from  third-party  sites, 
but  it’s  not  the  same  as  InPrivate  Browsing. 
See  markratledge.com/link/ieinprivate/. 

For  Safari,  select  “Private  Browsing”  un¬ 
der  the  Safari  menu.  But  one  problem  with 
Safari  is  that  even  in  private  mode,  cookies 
are  still  saved,  though  history  and  form-fill 
data  are  not  stored.  That  oversight  should  be 
fixed  in  a  future  version.  See  markratledge. 
com/link/safariprivate/. 


Hamilton  Players  staged  "Dracula,  the 
Musical"  in  2009.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Hamilton 

years.  1  opened  an  office  in  Hamilton  and  had 
a  practice  for  about  10  years,  and  then  ran  for 
county  attorney  and  served  four  years.  Most 
of  my  clients  had  found  new  counsel  and  I 
retired. 

I  was  a  licensed  attorney  for  50  years.  A 
few  years  ago  I  surrendered  my  license  as  I 
figured  50  years  was  long  enough.  I  watched 
the  practice  of  law  change  a  lot  in  that  time.  It 
changed  from  a  profession  to  a  business  and 
though  I  was  adept  at  business  I  liked  it  much 
better  as  a  profession. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
performance.  It  brought  back  all  the  eager 
yearnings  I  had  when  I  started  practicing  law. 

I  always  felt  that  people  only  came  into  my 
office  because  they  had  a  problem,  and  my 
job  was  to  help  them  solve  it  as  best  I  could. 

I  think  the  Darrow  story  sets  that  forth  pretty 
clearly. 

Very  truly  yours, 
John  W.  Robinson 


Crowd  gathers  for  the  2010  Bray  Bash 

(Photo  by  J.  David) 

Building  Relationships 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ce¬ 
ramic  Arts  in  Helena:  The  Bray  Facebook 
page,  launched  in  2009,  now  has  over  1 ,000 
members  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Argentina,  Spain,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
Mexico,  India,  Taiwan,  Chile,  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Brazil,  Israel, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Morocco  who 
receive  posts  on  news  and  happenings  at  the 
Bray  in  20  different  languages. 

Through  this  exciting  new  venue  we  are 
able  to  share  information  and  photos  about 
daily  activities  and  goings-on  that  we  expect 
will  draw  people  even  closer  to  the  Bray. 


Creating  Relevance 

Hamilton  Players:  A  letter  received  Au¬ 
gust  24,  2008,  reads: 

Mr.  Terry  Croghan, 

Everyone  likes  to  know  their  work  was  ap¬ 
preciated  so  I  am  sending  you  this  letter.  My 
wife,  Dorothy,  and 
I  attended  your  per¬ 
formance  of  “Clar¬ 
ence  Darrow”  on 
Saturday  night.  You 
gave  a  truly  electric 
performance. 

Several  weeks 
ago  I  saw  the  ad 
for  the  play.  I  said 
to  my  wife,  we 
have  to  go.  We  are 
both  from  Chicago, 
moved  to  Montana 
43  years  ago.  I  was 
admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Illinois  in  1955 
and  had  my  own  practice  until  we  moved. 

I  had  read  about  Clarence  Darrow  and 
admired  his  accomplishments.  I  thought  that’s 
what  lawyers  were  all  about,  helping  those 
who  could  not  help  themselves. 

I  taught  school  when  we  moved  to  the 
Bitterroot  and  we  ranched  for  a  number  of 


Return  on  Investment 

Venture  Theatre  in  Billings:  Venture  The¬ 
atre  Conservatory  produced  “The  Castaways,” 
a  musical  play  that  deals  with  the  issue  of 

homelessness,  as  a  plat¬ 
form  to  create  aware¬ 
ness  and  educate  more 
than  50  children  in  the 
production  about  the 
issue  of  homelessness 
in  their  corhmunity. 

Students  participated 
in  a  number  of  commu¬ 
nity  outreach  activities. 
We  brought  in  a  guest 
speaker,  whose  sober¬ 
ing  presentation  ignited 
a  passion  in  this  young 
cast  to  take  action. 

They  researched  the  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Billings 
that  serve  the  homeless  and  voted  on  which 
organization  to  assist,  and  then  held  a  snack 
drive  and  raised  $350,  with  all  the  proceeds 
going  to  Tumbleweed. 

The  students  were  very  proud  of  their  work 
and  still  talk  about  their  experience. 


Public  Value  Partnerships 
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Round  and  round  we  go  with  scams  and  schemes 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2010 

Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  write  this  article 
(on  another  subject)  I  opened  my  email  to 
receive  a  solicitation  to  be  included  in  a  book 
of  the  best  artists  in  the  world.  For  a  nominal 
fee,  I  may  submit  an  unlimited  number  of  im¬ 
ages  to  be  selected  for  the  new  publication. 

I  am  sure  this  has  been  sent  to  millions  of 
artists,  all  of  whom  are  presumably  among 
the  “best.”  While  this  may  be  a  perfectly 
legitimate  solicitation,  I  am  reminded  of  those 
come-ons  in  the  past  with  similar  “rules,” 
benefits  and  rewards,  which  were  either  scams 
or  simply  vanity  publications. 

As  1  seem  to  be  saying  more  and  more  in 
this  column,  artists  beware.  Especially  beware 
of  any  offer  or  award,  prize  or  other  benefit 
where  you  have  to  pay  for  the  “award.” 

Artists,  galleries  and  art  shows  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  due  diligence  regarding  those  with 
whom  they  plan  to  do  business.  The  current 
economic  times  exacerbate  the  problems  with 
more  and  more  get-rich-quick  and  tantaliz¬ 
ing  schemes  on  the  horizon,  all  with  enticing 
promotions  and  promises. 

Pink  and  purple  are  not  turquoise 

Some  of  you  may  recall  an  article  in  this 
column  several  months  ago  regarding  termi¬ 
nology  in  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  and 
related  businesses.  One  questionable  product  I 
mentioned  was  purple  turquoise,  the  point  be¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  such  thing,  or  at  least  as 
a  naturally  occurring  stone.  Now,  I  am  seeing 
adds  for  “pink”  turquoise.  Turquoise  is  called 
turquoise  for  a  reason  and  it  does  not  come  in 
pink  and  purple. 

Copyright  infringers  run  amok 

1  continue  to  hear  from  artists,  both  paint¬ 
ers  and  sculptors,  whose  work  is  being  copied 
and  sold  on  various  internet  outlets.  eBay 
is  very  good  about  intercepting  infringing 
artworks  and  working  with  artists  to  remove 
unauthorized  copies  of  their  images.  Artists 
should  notify  any  sales  outlet  of  any  infring¬ 
ing  work  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  it  can  be 
removed. 

It  has  proven  difficult  to  catch  the  infring¬ 
ers  because  it  is  so  easy  to  change  names 
and  addresses  on  the  internet  and  physical 
locations  in  many  areas.  With  the  internet, 
it  does  not  matter  where  in  the  world  the 
copyright  infringer  actually  lives  so  long  as  he 
has  access  to  the  internet  and  has  the  ability  to 
download  your  images. 


Legislation  could  affect  nonprofits 

I  always  try  to  alert  readers  to  interesting 
new  legislation  in  the  United  State  Congress 
that  may  affect  the  art  world.  A  new  bill, 
recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Representative  Betty  McCol¬ 
lum  (D-MN)  is  called  the  Nonprofit  Sector 
and  Community  Solutions  Act  of  2010  (H  R. 
5533).  While  this  sounds  innocuous  enough, 
if  you  are  involved  with  nonprofits  in  the  art 
world,  as  most  of  us  are,  you  might  want  to 
look  at  it  a  little  closer  and  consider  how  it 
might  impact  your  programs. 

While  it  is  touted  as  being  designed  to 
study  how  the  federal  government  and  non¬ 
profits  can  work  more  effectively  together,  it 
is  a  data-gathering  maneuver. 

It  will  first  create  a  new  federal  interagency 
working  group  to  coordinate  new  administra¬ 
tive  policies  for  managing  government  rela¬ 
tionships  with  nonprofits.  Next  it  delegates  to 
Department  of  Commerce  the  job  of  gathering 
data  from  other  government  agencies  about 
nonprofit  employment,  federal  funding  of 
nonprofits  and  nonprofit  revenues,  clients  and 
customers  served,  etc.  It  also  requires  federal 
agencies  to  increase  collection  of  data  on  non¬ 
profits,  presumably  for  the  IRS.  This  sounds 
like  a  new  agency  of  the  federal  government 
designed  to  help  us! 

As  we  all  know,  the  past  few  years  have 
not  been  good  for  the  arts,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  the  president’s  bud¬ 
get  calls  for  a  reduction  in  funding  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  This  will 
represent  another  hit  for  small  nonprofit  arts 
organizations  and  reduced  funding  and  sup¬ 
port  from  state  arts  agencies.  While  all  arts 
organizations  are  not  directly  involved  with 
the  NEA,  reduced  national  support  does  seem 
to  have  a  trickle-down  effect,  which  adversely 
affects  everyone  in  the  arts. 

Readers  continue  to  call  me  about  the 
status  of  the  fair-market-value  tax  deduction 
for  an  artist’s  gift  of  his  work  to  a  nonprofit  or 
tax-exempt  organization.  Legislation  autho¬ 
rizing  such  deductions  continues  to  languish 
in  Congress.  From  what  I  am  hearing,  in  this 
economic  climate,  they  have  little  likelihood 
of  passing  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Check  for  insurance  coverage 

At  seminars  and  lectures,  artists  continue  to 
ask  me  about  placing  work  in  coffee  houses, 
restaurants  and  other  similar  non-traditional 
outlets  for  the  show  or  sale  of  art.  Insur¬ 


Bill  Frazier 


ance  coverage  is  a  real  problem  with  such 
exhibits. 

Many  such  places  offer  to  showcase  work 
for  artists  but  usually  have  no  insurance  to 
cover  the  loss  of  artwork  from  grease  fires 
and  smoke  damage,  or  even  theft.  A  number 
of  artists  have  suffered  severe  economic  loss 
because  of  damage  to  their  work  from  such 
fires  and  smoke. 

The  artist  should  do  his  due  diligence  on 
these  offers  and  make  sure  there  is  adequate 
insurance  coverage  to  protect  against  losses. 
Otherwise,  a  substantial  portion  of  an  artist’s 
income  could  be  lost. 

Often,  the  cafe  feels  that  it  is  doing  the 
artist  a  favor  and  should  not  be  burdened 
with  additional  insurance  coverage.  In  such 
a  case,  the  artist  may  wish  to  buy  insurance 
coverage,  but  someone  should  have  it. 

In  Montana,  anyone  taking  possession  of 
an  artist’s  artwork,  for  show,  sale,  auction, 
gallery  display  or  any  other  purpose,  is  liable 
for  it,  whether  there  is  insurance  coverage 
or  not,  and  the  liability  cannot  be  waived 
by  the  artist.  While  this  may  not  be  the  law 
elsewhere,  artists  should  check  to  see  what 
your  protection  is,  and  make  sure  you  are 
covered. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He's  in  private  practice 
in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at 
406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  series. 


Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  (from  page  12) 


Montana  has  a  similar  law  in  the  Montana  Code  Annotated 
in  §30-14-601  under  the  Unfair  Trade  Practices  and  Consumer 
Protection  chapter,  as  follows: 

§30-14-601.  Definitions:  As  used  in  this  part,  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

1 .  “Imitation  Indian  arts  or  crafts  articles"  means  those  made 
by  machine  or  made  wholly  out  of  synthetic  or  artificial  materi¬ 
als  or  articles  which  are  not  made  by  Indian  labor  or  workman¬ 
ship. 

2.  “Indian”  means  a  person  who  is  enrolled  or  who  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  one  enrolled  upon  an  enrollment  listing  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  upon  the  enrollment  listing  of  a  rec¬ 
ognized  Indian  tribe,  domiciled  in  the  United  States. 

§30-14-602.  Articles  to  be  designated  and  segregated:  A  per¬ 
son  may  not  distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in  this  state  any  imi¬ 
tation  American  Indian  arts  or  crafts  articles  unless  the  articles 
are  at  all  times  clearly  and  legibly  designated  as  imitation.  All 
imitation  articles  must  be  physically  segregated  from  authentic 
Indian  articles  for  display  purposes.  All  imitation  Indian  arts  or 
crafts  articles  must  be  displayed  near  a  sign  prominently  and 
legibly  designating  the  articles  as  imitation. 

§30-14-603.  Designation  of  authenticity:  Only  those  articles 
bearing  a  registered  trademark  or  label  of  authentic  Indian  labor 
or  workmanship  may  be  deemed  authentic  Indian  arts  or  crafts 
articles. 

§30-14-604.  Violation  as  misdemeanor:  Any  person  who 
violates  this  part  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  above  section  on  designation  of  authenticity  in  the  Mon¬ 
tana  law  is  problematic.  From  what  I  have  seen,  virtually  none 
of  this  work  is  trademarked.  Labeling  is  rarely  done  and  the 


signing  by  the  Indian  artists,  especially  on  jewelry,  is  often  only  a 
stamped  design  or  initial. 

As  noted  above,  there  is  no  centralized  registry  of  names,  ini¬ 
tials,  signs  or  other  evidence  of  authenticity.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  leatherwork.  hides,  parfleche,  dolls,  bead-  and  quill-work 
and  other  traditional  art  and  crafts. 

Another  problem  arises  from  the  creation  of  reproduction 
items  made  by  Indian  craftsmen  such  as  the  reproduction  of  old 
artifacts  and  art  and  craft  items.  With  this  requirement,  much 
actual  Indian-made  work  cannot  legally  be  called  "Indian  made” 
because  it  does  not  have  a  label. 

This  has  the  opposite  effect  of  what  the  act  was  intended  to 
do  because  it  restricts  the  sale  of  authentic  work,  too.  In  actual¬ 
ity,  this  aspect  of  the  law  is  not  followed  as  it  is  not  considered 
realistic  in  either  general  use  or  application. 

The  definitions  in  the  Montana  law  differ  somewhat  from  the 
federal  law,  although  the  intention  of  both  laws  is  the  same  -  that 
is,  to  protect  the  cultural  integrity  of  the  work. 

Those  interested  in  further  information  may  get  in  touch  with 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  at  www.iacb.doi.gov,  call  888- 
ART-FAKE  (888-278-3253)  or  write  to  the  following  address: 

Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board 

U.U.  Department  of  the  Interior 

1849  C  Street,  NW.  MS  2531-MIB 

Washington,  DC  20240 

While  there  are  no  absolute  solutions  to  the  problem,  I  would 
certainly  suggest  dealing  with  reputable  galleries,  shops  and  other 
sellers,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indian  artists  and  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  collectors  of  Indian  art. 


AH  IRC  lists 
health-care 
resources 

for  artists 

The  Artists  Health 
Insurance  Resource 
center,  AHIRC.org, 
offers  an  up-to-date, 
comprehensive  and 
unbiased  database  of 
health-care  resources 
for  artists,  performers, 
freelancers  and  the 
self-employed. 

According  to  the 
website,  "The  health¬ 
care  reform  legislation 
passed  by  Congress 
will  finally  make 
health  insurance 
available  and  afford¬ 
able  for  the  American 
artist.  As  the  changes 
begin,  AHIRC  is  here 
to  guide  you  through 
the  legislation  and 
how  it  will  affect  the 
visual  and  performing 
arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  communities. 
Our  mission  is  insure 
every  artist  in  the 
United  States  by 
2014." 

The  Q&A  guide, 
titled  "Every  Artist 
Insured,"  offers  an 
easy-to-read,  remark¬ 
ably  helpful  overview 
of  the  new  law.  Sec¬ 
tions  for  employers 
and  seniors  are  also 
part  of  the  report. 

The  website  also 
features  a  compre¬ 
hensive  searchable 
database,  with  info 
available  by  state  for 
categories  that  in¬ 
clude  "Getting  Health 
Insturance,"  "Afford¬ 
ing  Health  Care," 
"Finding  Health 
Care"  and  "Changing 
Health  Care." 

In  addition,  the 
AHIRC  posts  brief 
guides  on  getting 
affordable  health  care 
and  health  insurance 
around  the  country 
and  offers  a  video 
that  explains  the  new 
law. 
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Preservation 
Alliance  hosts 
website 

The  Montana 
Preservation  Alliance 
-  an  all-volunteer 
organization  com¬ 
mitted  to  preserving 
Montana's  histori¬ 
cal  resources  -  has 
launched  a  website 
at  www.preserve 
montana.org. 

In  addition  to 
information  about 
the  alliance,  which 
is  headquartered  in 
Helena,  the  site  lists 
upcoming  meetings 
and  links  to  state 
and  national  sources 
of  preservation 
information. 

MPA  also  produces 
a  membership  news¬ 
letter,  holds  public 
meetings,  and  helps 
raise  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  Montana's 
fragile  cultural  heri¬ 
tage  while  promot¬ 
ing  a  broad  range  of 
historic  preservation 
activities. 

In  addition,  MPA 
offers  technical 
assistance  on  pres¬ 
ervation-related 
issues  and  conducts 
in-depth  weekend 
workshops  that  focus 
on  heritage  tourism, 
downtown  revitaliza¬ 
tion,  local  historical 
preservation  plan¬ 
ning  and  other 
related  topics. 


Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 


The  16th  Annual  Madison  Valley  Arts 
Festival  announces  a  call  to  artists  working 
in  all  media  to  submit  entries  for  its  juried 
outdoor  show.  The  Festival  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ennis  Arts  Association  and  will  take  place 
Saturday,  Aug.  6,  in  the  beautiful  Peter  T’s  Park 
in  Ennis,  MT.  For  an  application,  contact  Jury 
Committee  Chairman  Margie  Reck  at  406- 
682-4416,  or  email  redmtnranch@yahoo.com. 
DEADLINE:  May  1,  2011. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
is  seeking  entries  for  the  Benefit  Auction  of 
Miniatures;  applications  are  due  March  19. 
Applications  are  also  due  March  26  for  the 
Plein  Air  Paint-Out.  For  applications,  visit 
www.HockadayMuseum.org  under  Artists 
Opportunities.  Call  406-755-5268  for  more 
information. 

Under  the  Big  Sky  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts 
Festival  will  be  held  June  17-19  at  the 
fairgrounds  in  Missoula.  Ninety  juried  artisans 
will  be  accepted.  For  an  application,  visit  www. 
underthebigsky.net.  For  more  information, 
email  doubleeagle@centric.net  or  call  406- 
207-6502.  DEADLINE:  April  29,  2011. 

The  Montana  Watercolor  Society  announces 
its  29th  annual  juried  art  exhibition,  Watermedia 
2011,  to  be  held  Oct.  1-31  in  Bigfork. 
Watermedia  art  includes  watercolor,  gouache, 
acrylic,  inks,  and  collage  on  paper.  Juror  of 
selection  and  awards  is  Tom  Francesconi. 
Over  $5,000  in  cash  and  merchandise  will 
be  awarded.  For  a  prospectus,  go  to  www. 
montanawatercolorsociety.org  or  contact 
Michele  Beck,  mtwsentries2011@gmail.com. 
DEADLINE:  May  1,  2011. 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum’s  annual  Summer 
Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  in  Billings  features 
over  100  artisans  from  across  the  country  and 
attracts  over  15,000  people.  Music,  ethnic 
foods,  performing-arts  groups  and  children’s 
activities  add  to  the  festive  atmosphere.  View 
and  download  an  application  with  complete 
regulations  and  jurying  information  at  www. 
artmuseum.org.  Call  406-256-6804  or  email 
events@artmuseum.org  for  more  information. 
DEADLINE:  April  30,  2011. 

The  Hockaday  Museum’s  43rd  Annual 
Arts  in  the  Park,  a  juried  art  fair,  will  be 
held  July  22-24  at  Depot  Park  in  Kalispell, 
Arts  in  the  Park,  a  benefit  for  the  Hockaday 
Museum,  is  Northwest  Montana’s  largest  and 
longest-running  art  and  entertainment  fair 
and  a  summertime  tradition  in  the  Flathead' 
Valley.  Arts  in  the  Park  is  open  to  all  artists  and 
craftsmen  presenting  original  and  handcrafted 
work.  Applications  are  available  at  www. 
hockadaymuseum.org.  Call  406-755-5268  for 
information.  DEADLINE:  May  2,  2011. 

The  Sweet  Grass  Arts  and  Crafts  Spring 

Fling  is-  seeking  arts  and  crafts  vendors 
to  participate  in  the  second  annual  event, 
April  16  in  Big  Timber.  To  reserve  a  booth 
space,  contact  Becky  at  btodisco@cablemt.net 
or  call  406-932-4499. 

The  Festival  Market  of  the  Montana 
Folk  Festival  invites  traditional  artists  from 
throughout  Montana  to  sell  their  works.  The 
festival  will  be  held  in  Butte  July  8-10.  Up 
to  25  folk  artisans  and  craftspeople  will  be 
selected  to  represent  Montana  artistic  traditions 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


and  to  sell  their  work  at  the  festival.  This  is 
a  juried  event  showcasing  the  region’s  finest 
folk  art.  The  juty  will  make  its  selections  based 
on  criteria  including  traditionality,  regional 
culture  and  the  artists’  relationship  with  his 
or  her  community,  quality  and  uniqueness. 
Guidelines  and  application  forms  are  available 
atwww.montanafolkfestival.com/folk/festival- 
forms-montanaarts.php  or  artists  can  request 
application  and  guidelines  to  be  mailed  to 
them  by  calling  Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte  at 
406-497-6464.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.montanafolkfestival.com.  DEADLINE: 
March  31,  2011. 

The  fourth  annual  Fort  Peck  Arts  in  the 
Park  will  take  place  July  23  on  the  lawn  of  the 
historic  Fort  Peck  Hotel.  Arts  in  the  Park  is  a 
fun-filled  day  of  art,  art  education,  and  live  music 
in  a  fun,  relaxed  environment.  Artists,  artisans, 
crafts  people,  and  folk  artists  of  handmade  items 
are  invited  to  sell  their  wares.  Single  spaces 
for  artists/vendors  are  $35  if  received  before 
June  1 ;  $50  after.  For  more  information  email: 
artspotgal  lery  @  gmail  .com;  visit  artspotgallery. 
blogspot.com  or  call  406-228-9072. 

The  Last  Best  Print  Fest  Portfolio  Exchange 

is  being  hosted  by  the  Wrongside  Printshop 
in  Missoula.  All  printmakers  from  Western 
Montana  are  invited  to  submit  an  edition  of  prints 
based  on  the  theme  “The  Final  Frontier.”  From 
the  edition  of  eleven,  eight  of  the  prints  will  be 
redistributed  to  other  participants  in  a  random 
selection  process;  two  prints  will  be  sold  at 
silent  auction  as  a  fundraiser,  the  last  print  will 
be  retained  as  part  of  a  complete  set.  The  prints 
from  the  portfolios  will  be  exhibited  at  Zoo  City 
Apparel  in  May.  For  more  information,  contact 
wps@zootownarts.org  or  visit  lastbestprintfest. 
blogspot.com/p/exchange-portfolio.html. 
DEADLINE:  April  30,  2011. 

The  second  annual  Soup  N’  Bowl  Fundraiser 
will  be  held  April  22  in  Bozeman.  The  Emerson 
is  asking  potters  to  donate  bowls.  The  money 
raised  is  for  The  Emerson’s  pottery  program.  To 
donate,  contact  Nisa  at  nisa@theemerson.org  or 
call  406-587-9797  for  more  information. 

The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture 

in  Bozeman  invites  emerging  Montana  women 
artists  to  enter  wall-hung  works  of  art  in  a  juried 
exhibit  for  display  Sept.  9-Nov.  11  in  the  Emerson 
Lobby.  The  exhibit  is  held  in  conjunction  with 
a  survey  of  outstanding  women  artists  (1860- 
2011)  which  will  be  on  display  in  the  Jessie 
Wilber  Gallery.  All  media  are  eligible.  For 
more  information  or  to  receive  a  prospectus, 
email  Ellen  Omitz  at  ellen@theemerson.org 
or  visit  www.theemerson.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2011. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
National 


The  29th  Annual  Wallowa  Valley  Festival  of 
Arts  is  seeking  entries  for  its  visual  arts  show, 
June  3-5  in  Joseph,  OR.  Cash  awards.  Most 
mediums  accepted:  no  film,  performance  or 
installation.  Entry  forms  available  by  mail 
at  WVFA,  P.O.  Box  526,  Joseph,  OR  97846, 
or  at  www.wallowavalleyarts.org.  For  more 
information,  contact  Carolyn  Gilbert  at  541  - 
432-7535  or  email  carolyn. 2.gilbert@gmail. 
com.  DEADLINE:  March  15,  2011. 

Wee  Gallery  of  Fine  Art  is  hosting  a  Fine 
Art  Show  and  Competition  Nov.  3-Dec.  3 
at  the  gallery  in  Scottsdale,  AZ.  Artists  from 
around  the  world  are  invited  to  compete  for 
gallery  representation  and  $5,000  in  cash 
and  prizes.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
weegalleryfineart.com/contest/html;  email 
weedeekangl234@hotmail.com  or  call  480- 
323-9100.  DEADLINE:  July  15,  2011. 

The  5th  Annual  Horizontal  Grandeur, 

inspired  by  an  essay  of  the  same  name  by 


Minnesota  poet  Bill  Holm  (1943-2009),  opens 
July  8  at  the  Stevens  County  Historical  Society 
and  Museum  in  Morris,  MN.  All  artists  who  live 
in  a  state  with  a  prairie  and  create  works  with 
“a  prairie  eye”  are  eligible  to  submit  entries. 
The  pieces  must  be  inspired  by  the  prairie  and 
meet  certain  size  requirements  or  weight  in  the 
case  of  sculpture.  The  Call  for  Artists  calendar, 
terms  and  on-line  submission  can  be  viewed 
at  www.stevenshistorymuseum.com.  For  more 
information,  call  320-589-1719. 


Workshops/Conferences 


Living  Art  of  Montana  in  Missoula  offers 
Creativity  for  Life  workshops  three  $aturdays 
a  month  from  10:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m.  The  next 
sessions:  March  Mandalas  with  Beth  Jaffe, 
March  12;  Simple  Writing/  Creative  Phrases 
with  Lori  Mitchell,  March  19;  and  Nature 
Works  with  Hobie  Hare,  March  26.  Workshops 
are  for  people  facing  illness  or  loss.  There  is  no 
charge,  but  donations  are  appreciated.  Cancer, 
Courage  and  Creativity  Workshop,  a  workshop 
using  the  arts  and  nature  to  support  healing  for 
people  who  have  or  have  had  cancer,  will  be 
held  Thursdays,  March  3-28  (no  charge).  To 
register,  call  406-549-5329.  For  information 
visit  www.livingartofmontana.org  or  email 
ysteinprograms@livingartofmontana.org. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Clay:  Mold  Making 
with  Christy  O’Neil,  March  1  and  March  22; 
Luck  of  the  Irish  Bracelet  with  Traci  Staves, 
March  8;  Wild  Women  Wednesday  (open  art), 
March  9;  Felt-Making:  Slippers  with  Kendra 
Hope,  March  12;  Glass  Fusing  with  Melanie 
Drown,  March  16;  and  Lamp  Working:  Dots 
with  Traci  Staves,  March  29.  Call  406-862-5929 
or  visit  www.stumptownartstudio.org. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown 
offers  these  workshops:  Basic  “How  To’s” 
for  Entering  an  Art  Show  with  Michele  Beck, 
Feb.  26;  Charcoal  Drawing  with  Elliott  Eaton, 
March  12,  $70-$80;  and  Floorcloths  Painting 
with  Linda  Augier,  April  8-9,  $45-$55.  Call 
406-535-8278  for  more  information. 

The  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison  presents 
these  workshops:  Hand  Building  and  Wheel 
Work  in  Clay  with  Mimi  Wemer,  Tuesdays 
March  1 -April  19  ($375);  Tile  Making/Carving 
with  Mimi  Wemer,  March  5,  26  and  April  9 
($200);  Acrylic  Painting  for  Beginners  and 
Intermediates  with  Marla  Robins,  March  18-19 
or  May  20-21  ($90  each  session);  Getting  Started 
with  Photoshop  Elements  9  with  Jay  Cross, 
April  16  or  Oct.  15  ($70  each  session);  Anyone 
Can  Learn  to  Draw  with  Patrick  Berry,  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  May  3-19  ($150);  Watercolor 
for  the  Terrified  with  Joanne  Simpson,  June 
13-17  ($125);  The  Magic  of  Color  with  Joanne 
Simpson,  June  20-24  ($1 25);  Watercolor  Tricks 
with  Joanne  Simpson,  July  25-29  ($125); 
Classes  for  Kids  with  John  Davis  and  Margery 
Christensen,  July  11-14  or  July  18-21  ($25); 
Successful  Artists  Workshop  Series  with  Douglas 
E.  Taylor,  July  16- 1 7.  Call  406-883-5956  or  visit 
www.sandpiperartgallery.com. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena  offers 
these  workshops:  The  Photographic  Eye:  Capture 
to  Print  with  Kurt  Keller,  Mondays  Feb.  28- 
March  14  ($  1 35-$  175);  Book  Arts:  Coptick 
Binding  with  Marion  Lavery,  March  19  ($90- 
$130);  Printmaking  with  Carol  Montgomery, 
Tuesday  s,  April  5-26  ($  1 1 0-$  1 50);  and  A  House 
is  a  Home  with  Stephanie  Frostad,  April  9 
($25-$65).  Call  406-442-6400  or  visit  www. 
holtermuseum.org. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  presents  these 
workshops:  Abstract  Painting  on  Paper  with 
Phoebe  Toland.  March  26-27  ($8 1  -$90);  and 
Felting  Fundamentals  with  Cathryn  Mallory, 
April  16  ($32.50-$35).  Call  406-728-0447. 

The  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center  is  sponsoring 
a  workshop  with  Hiroe  Hanazono,  Ryan 
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Greenheck  and  Naomi  Cleary  March  5-6,  in 
conjunction  with  the  exhibition.  Foundations 
of  Design,  This  demonstration  workshop  will 
present  three  diverse  examples  of  aesthetics, 
process  and  philosophy  in  the  creation  of 
utilitarian  wares.  Call  406-446-3993  to  reserve 
a  space. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  French  Riviera  Artists, 

painting  workshops  on  the  French  Riviera  in 
Provence,  France,  with  Susan  Blackwood  and 
Howard  Friedland.  will  be  held  June  20-July  1 
and  July  5-16.  For  more  information,  call  918- 
490-1072  or  visit  www.susanblackwood.com. 

Architectural  glass  artists  Guy  Kemper 
and  Karl  Heinz  Traut  will  lead  a  tour  of 
extraordinary  glass  installations  in  Germany, 

April  15-18,  discussing  glass  design  theory, 
its  relationship  to  architecture,  and  the  latest 
techniques  being  used  by  some  of  the  most 
skilled  people  on  the  planet.  Participants  will  also 
watch  glass  masters  work  at  Derix  Glasstudios 
and  the  production  of  mouth-blown  glass  at 
Glashiitte  Lamberts  in  Waldsassen.  Participants 
are  encouraged  to  bring  current  project  ideas  for 
review  and  discussion  on  the  bus.  The  course  fee 
is  $895  Euro  and  includes  four  nights  lodging,  bus 
transportation  during  the  seminar,  and  assistance 
with  transportation  before  and  after.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.lamberts.de/en/seminar. 

Camp  Equinox  Summer  Theatre  Day  Camp 

offers  two  sessions  in  Bozeman  for  kids  entering 
grades  one  through  eight:  June  13-July  7  and 
July  25-Aug.  18.  For  more  information,  or 
to  register,  call  406-522-7623  or  visit  www. 
campequinox.com. 

The  nonprofit  Yellowstone  Association 
Institute  ( YAI)  has  begun  accepting  registrations 
for  its  summer  field  seminars.  The  75  programs  - 
including  2 1  new  programs  -  run  from  early  April 
through  mid-October.  Scheduled  throughout 
the  summer  are  courses  covering  topics  such 
as  wildlife  behavior,  photography, .  history, 
geology,  hiking,  writing,  plant  life  and  Native 
Americans.  Reservations  for  field  seminars  can 
be  made  by  calling  406-848-2400.  For  more 
information  about  any  institute  program  visit 
www.yellowstoneasspciation.org. 

Master  furniture-maker  Al  Swanson  is 

teaching  the  following  classes  at  his  studio  in 
Helena:  Power  Tools  Demystified,  March  9; 
SharpeningHandTools,  March  1 2;  Woodworking 
for  Women,  March  19;  Introduction  to 
Woodworking,  March  23;  Weekend  Table 
Making  Experience,  March  26-27;  Make  a 
Picture  Frame,  April  2;  and  Build  a  Bedside 
Table  with  Drawer,  April  16-17  and  23-24. 
Descriptions  and  prices  are  available  at  www. 
alswanson.com  or  call  406-443-3342. 

The  Crown  of  the  Continent  Guitar 
Foundation  (CCGF)  will  hold  its  second  annual 
guitar  festival  and  workshop  at  the  Flathead  Lake 
Lodge  in  Bigfork  Aug.  28-Sept.  4.  The  event  will 
be  a  rare  opportunity  to  study  with  renowned 
guitar  artists,  including  Joe  Bonamassa,  Lee 
Ritenour  and  Scott  Tennant.  There  will  be  eight 
workshops  sessions.  A  $300  discount  for  early 
registration  (by  April  1 )  is  available.  To  register 
or  for  more  information,  call  406-837-2574, 
visit  www.cocguitarfoundation.org  or  email 
dfeffer@cocguitarfoundation.org. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Stained 
Glass  Hearts  and  Flowers  with  Kathy  Martin, 
March  1 2  ($25-$30);  and  Silk  Painting  with  Julie 
Wulf,  April  16  ($50-$55).  Call  406-755-5268. 

Fabric  Dyeing  Techniques  Workshops  with 
Ann  Johnston  will  be  held  in  her  studio  in  Lake 
Oswego,  OR,  featuring  dyeing  techniques  with 
Procion  MX  dyes.  The  workshops  are  limited  to 
six  participants:  Color  by  Accident:  Low-Water 
Immersion  Dyeing,  May  7-9,  deadline  March  7; 
Dye  Painting  and  Printing,  May  12-16,  deadline 
March  12;  and  Surface  and  Immersion  Dye 
Techniques,  July  16-20,  deadline  May  16.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.annjohnston.net. 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography  in 

Missoulaoffers  these  workshops:  Understanding 
the  Basics  of  Adobe  Lightroom  3  with  Kathy 
Eyster,  March  5-6;  Youth  Weekend:  Express 
Yourself  through  Your  Photographs  with  Eileen 
Rafferty,  March  19-20;  and  Streets  of  Missoula: 
Documentary  Photography  with  Missoulian  staff 


photographer  Linda  Thompson,  April  16-17. 
Each  workshops  is  $279.  For  more  information, 
call  406-543-0171  or  visit  www.rmsp.com. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers 
these  ceramics  classes:  Beginning  Ceramics: 
Hand-Building  and  Throwing.Tuesday  evenings, 
March  29-May  31;  Intermediate  Ceramics: 
Emphasis  on  Hand-Building,  Tuesday  mornings, 
March  29-May  31;  Intermediate  Ceramics: 
Emphasis  on  Throwing,  Wednesday  evenings, 
March  30-June  1;  and  Advanced  Ceramics, 
Thursday  evenings,  March  3 1  -June  2.  To  register, 
call  406-443-3502,  ext.  14.  Tuition  is  $150  for 
Bray  members  and  $  1 85  fornon-members.  which 
includes  a  one-year  membership.  Materials  and 
firing  fees  are  extra. 

Killdeer  Artisans  Guild  offers  the  following 
art  instruction  workshops  at  Hangin  Art  Gallery 
in  Arlee  during  March  and  April:  Painting 
Workshop  with  Joan  Mason,  March  11-12, 
($50  for  one  session  or  $85  for  both);  Big 
Shape:  Basic  Watercolor  with  Janet  McGahan, 
March  1 9  and  26  ($50  for  one  session  or  $85  for 
both;  Color  Walk- About:  Exercise  your  Rods  and 
Cones!  Refresh  your  Color  Sense!  with  Linda 
Johnston,  six  week  course  beginning  March  5 
($150).  For  more  information,  visit  killdeer. 
hanginartgallery.com  or  call  406-726-5550. 

Great  Falls  Police  Department  and  Grant 
Writing  USA  will  present  a  grants  workshop  in 
Great  Falls  April  4-5.  This  training  is  applicable 
to  grant  seekers  across  all  disciplines.  Learn 
how  to  find  grants  and  write  winning  grant 
proposals.  Beginning  and  experienced  grant 
writers  from  city,  county  and  state  agencies 
as  well  as  nonprofits,  K-12,  colleges  and 
universities  are  encouraged  to  attend.  Tuition 
is  $425  and  includes  all  materials:  workbook 
and  accompanying  420MB  resource  CD  that’s 
packed  full  of  tools  and  more  than  200  sample 
grant  proposals.  Seating  is  limited,  online 
reservations  are  necessary.  More  information 
including  learning  objectives,  class  location, 
graduate  testimonials  and  online  registration  is 
available  at  www.grantwritingusa.com.  Call  800- 
814-8191  or  email  cs@grantwritingusa.com. 


Media  Arts 


The  Northeast  Montana  Film  Festival  is  now 

accepting  films  for  the  festival,  which  will  be 
held  April  9,  2011.  Films  can  be  any  length 
and  any  genre.  The  content  has  to  be  family- 
friendly.  There  are  two  age  categories,  18  and 
under,  and  adult  (over  18).  A  small  monetary 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  top  film  in  each 
category.  The  festival  is  also  looking  for  feature- 
length  films.  Films  can  range  in  length  from 
60-120  minutes.  Any  genre  is  acceptable,  but 
the  film  has  to  be  family-friendly.  The  festival 
offers  residents  in  the  rural  area  of  northeast 
Montana  opportunities  to  see  films  that  range 
from  traditional  and  the  traditional  film  making 
process,  to  experimental.  For  more  information, 
email  artspotgallery@gmail.com;  send  films 
to  NE  Montana  Film  Festival,  c/o  ArtSpot, 
PO  Box  2 17,  Fort  Peck,  MT59223.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2011. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


Creative  Capital  is  now  accepting  Letters  of 
Inquiry  for  grants  in  Film/Video  and  Visual  Arts. 
The  inquiry  form  will  be  available  online  until 
March  1.. Creative  Capital  provides  integrated 
financial  and  advisory  support  to  artists  pursuing 
innovative  and  adventurous  projects.  To  apply 
for  a  Creative  Capital  grant,  an  artist  must  first 
submit  an  online  inquiry  form  regarding  his  or 
her  project.  The  inquiry  form  for  Film/Video 
and  Visual  Arts  is  now  available  on  the  Creative 
Capital  website.  Inquiry  forms  must  be  submitted 
by  March  1,  2011.  After  the  inquiry  phase, 
selected  applicants  will  advance  through  two 
further  application  phases  during  the  year,  and 
grantees  will  be  announced  in  January  2012. 
The  inquiry  form  will  reopen  in  February  2012 
for  Emerging  Fields,  Innovative  Literature  and 
PerformingArts.Visitcreative-capitaI.org/apply 
to  read  the  grant  guidelines  and  access  the  Inquiry 
Form.  DEADLINE  March  1,  2011. 

Cataloging  Hidden  Special  Collections 
and  Archives:  Building  a  New  Research 
Environment  is  an  initiative  of  the  Council 


on  Library  and  Information  Resources  (CLIR) 
to  overcome  the  pervasive  lack  of  knowledge 
about  special  collections  and  archives  and 
to  make  information  about  these  materials 
accessible  to  scholars  and  students.  Through 
this  initiative,  grants  are  provided  to  institutions, 
including  colleges  and  universities,  research 
centers,  museums,  libraries,  and  historical 
societies,  holding  collections  of  high  scholarly 
value  that  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  locate 
through  finding  aids.  Award  recipients  will 
create  descriptive  information  for  their  hidden 
collections  that  will  be  linked  to  all  other 
projects  funded  by  this  grant  in  order  to  form 
a  federated  environment  that  can  be  built  upon 
over  time.  In  this  funding  round,  CLIR  expects 
to  award  about  $4  million  in  grants  ranging 
from  $75,000  to  $500,000.  Online  pre-proposals 
must  be  submitted  by  March  11,  2011;  final 
proposals  are  due  July  22, 2011.  Visit  www.clir. 
org/hiddencollections/applicants.html  to  review 
the  program  guidelines  and  application  process. 
DEADLINE:  March  1 1 ,  20 1 1 . 

Artist  Communities:  Art  Works  is  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  program  that  provides 
support  to  community  arts  projects  that  address 
one  of  the  following  outcomes:  Creation 
-  the  creation  of  art  that  meets  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence;  Engagement  -  public 
engagement  with  diverse  and  excellent  art; 
Learning  -  lifelong  learning  in  the  arts;  and 
Livability  -  the  strengthening  of  communities 
through  the  arts.  Within  these  outcomes, 
priority  is  given  to  activities  that  demonstrate 
innovation  in  the  following  ways:  are  likely 
to  prove  transformative  with  the  potential  for 
meaningful  change;  are  distinctive,  offering 
fresh  insights  and  new  value  for  their  fields  or 
the  public  through  unconventional  solutions; 
and  have  the  potential  to  be  shared  or  emulated, 
or  are  likely  to  lead  to  other  innovations.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.arts.gov/grants/ 
apply/GAP  1 2/ArtistsCommunitiesAW.htmI. 
DEADLINE:  March  10,  2011. 

The  Foundation  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Conservation  of  Historic  and  Artistic  Works 
(FAIC)  announces  grants  under  the  Tru  Vue 
Optium®  Conservation  Grant  program. 

Tru  Vue,  Inc.  has  partnered  with  FAIC  to  offer 
grants  and  donated  Optium  Acrylic®  products 
to  support  projects  in  glazing  applications  for 
preservation  of  museum  and  library  collections. 
Not-for-profit  collecting  institutions  (museums 
or  libraries)  with  active  exhibition  programs  and 
located  in  the  U.S.  are  eligible  to  apply.  Projects 
must  involve  a  staff  or  contract  conservator. 
The  deadlines  for  applications  are  May  1  and 
November  1  of  each  year.  Guidelines  and  forms 
are  available  on  both  the  AIC/FAIC  website, 
www.conservation-us.org  and  Tru  Vue,  www. 
tru-vue.com,  or  by  calling  the  AIC  office  at  202- 
452-9545.  DEADLINE:  May  1,  2011. 

The  Princess  Grace  Foundation-USA  (PGF- 
USA)  announces  the  availability  of  applications 
for  the  2011  Princess  Grace  Awards  in 
Theater,  Playwriting,  Dance  Performance, 
Choreography,  and  Film.  Theater  Awards 
are  offered  in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
apprenticeships  and  fellowships.  The  Play  writing 
Award  includes  a  residency  at  New  Dramatists, 
Inc.  and  opportunity  for  the  winning  play  to 
be  licensed  and  published  by  Samuel  French, 
Inc.  The  Theater  and  Playwriting  deadline  is 
March  31,  2011.  Dance  Performance  Awards 
are  offered  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships.  Choreography  Awards  offer 
emerging  choreographers  the  opportunity  to 
create  a  new  work  with  organizations  with 
which  they  have  little  experience.  The  Dance 
and  Choreography  deadline  is  April  30,  2011. 
Film  Scholarships,  awarded  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students,  are  by  invitation-only. 
Approved  university,  college  and  school  film 
programs  are  invited  to  submit  applicants  via  their 
department  chairs  or  deans.  Film  scholarships 
provide  funding  toward  the  filmmaker’s  thesis 
project.  A  complete  list  of  accepted  schools  is 
in  the  FAQ  of  Grants  Program  at  www.pgfusa. 
org.  Film  deadline  isJune  1,201 1.  Allapplicants 
(except  playwriting)  must  be  nominated  by  a 
non-profit  organization  (school  or  company) 
with  which  they  will  be  affiliated  during  the 
grant  period  (September  201 1  -  August  2012). 
Visit  www.pgfusa.org  for  applications  and 
information. 


Continued  on  next  page 


OnLine  Arts 
Festival  lists 
shows,  sources 

Professional  artists 
and  craftspeople  who 
exhibit  at  festivals 
have  a  major  online 
source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  the 
Juried  OnLine  Arts 
Festival  (JOLAF). 

This  festival  data¬ 
base  has  posted  the 
names  and  contact 
addresses  for  well-es¬ 
tablished  shows  in  all 
parts  of  the  country, 
sorted  by  month  and 
state.  In  addition, 
JOLAF  has  listed  the 
names  and  addresses 
of  all  major  wholesale 
shows  and  promot¬ 
ers,  and  provides 
detailed  information 
about  numerous 
Renaissance  Faires. 

jOLAF's  library  of 
"Artist's  Resources" 
also  features  dozens 
of  sources  of  sup¬ 
plies;  a  thorough 
listing  of  schools  for 
advanced  art  and 
craft  instruction;  a 
listing  by  state  or  re¬ 
gion  of  all  major  arts 
agencies;  contact  in¬ 
formation  for  guilds, 
societies  and  associa¬ 
tions;  and  extensive 
publications  listings. 

This  helpful  in¬ 
formation  is  free  to 
professional  artists 
and  craftspeople  with 
online  access.  Book¬ 
mark  it  at  www.jolaf. 
com/resources/. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  201 1 


National  arts 
resources 

•  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts: 

1100  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682-5400; 
www.artsendow.gov; 
email:  webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1 1 00 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  www. 
neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People: 
www.arts4allpeople. 
org;  email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts:  1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  1 2th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  www. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums: 
1571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005,202-289-1818; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 
U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,!  801  L  St.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  155 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 

1 4th  Floor,  New  York 
NY  10013-1507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  DC- 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


Grants  &  Fellowships  (continued) 


The  Department  of  State’s  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  AfTairs  announces 
an  open  competition  to  organize  the  official 
U.S.  representation  at  the  13th  International 
Venice  Architecture  Exhibition  held  in  late 
August  through  late  November  20 1 2,  in  Venice, 
Italy.  Proposals  will  be  accepted  from  U.S .  based 
non-profit  organizations  including  museums, 
galleries,  visual  and  design  arts  centers,  and 
schools  of  design  and  architecture.  For  full 
guidelines  and  application  instructions,  visit 
www.Grants.gov  and  look  for  the  opportunity 
titled:  Official  U.S.  Presentation  at  the  13th 
International  Architecture  Exhibition,  (2012), 
Venice,  Italy.  The  Request  for  Grant  Proposals 
(RFGP)  is  also  posted  on  the  ECA  website 
at  exchanges.state.gov/cultural/index.html. 
DEADLINE:  April  15.  2011. 

The  University  of  Montana’s  Wilderness 
Institute  is  accepting  proposals  for  grants  that 
support  Montana  history  research,  creative 
writing  and  wilderness  studies  projects 
that  explore  Montana’s  land  and  people. 
The  grants  range  from  $400  to  $1,000  and 
are  awarded  through  the  Matthew  Hansen 
Endowment.  Projects  should  encourage  mindful 
stewardship  of  the  land  and  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  Montana's  cultural  heritage.  For 
proposal  guidelines,  visit  www.cfc.umt.edu/wi. 
DEADLINE:  March  1,  2011. 

Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation,  the  French 
American  Cultural  Exchange  and  the 
Cultural  Services  of  the  French  Embassy 
have  announced  a  new  partnership  to 
administer  the  French-American  Jazz 
Exchange  (‘TAJE”).  Created  in  2005,  the 
program  is  dedicated  to  furthering  the  creative 
and  professional  development  of  jazz  artists 
from  France  and  the  United  States  through  the 
interchange  of  artistic  practice  and  exposure  to 
new  constituencies.  FAJE  will  annually  award 
$100,000  in  grants,  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
each,  through  a  competitive  application 
process  to  support  projects  that  take  place 
either  in  France  or  the  United  States  and  their 
territories  or  both,  within  a  16-month  period. 
Guidelines  are  available  at  www.midatlantic 
arts.org/funding/pat_presentation/FAJE/FAJE_ 
guidelines.html.  For  more  information, 
contact  Sara  Donnelly,  Program  Officer,  Jazz 
at  sara@midatlanticarts.org.  DEADLINE: 
May  31,2011. 

Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services: 
21st  Century  Museum  Professionals  program 


provides  support  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
museums  to  connect  people  to  information  and 
ideas  by  improving  the  knowledge  and  skills 
of  museum  staff  in  multiple  institutions.  For 
information,  visit  www.imls.gov/applicants/ 
grants/2  IcenturyMuseums.shtm.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2011. 

USArtists  International,  a  partnership 
between  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  and  Mid 
Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  provides  grants  to 
American  dance,  music  and  theater  ensembles 
as  well  as  solo  performers  that  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  international  festivals  and  for 
engagements  that  represent  extraordinary  career 
opportunities  anywhere  in  the  world  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Grants,  which  generally  range 
from  $1 ,000  to  $  10,000,  will  seldom  cover  the 
applicant’s  total  expenses.  For  guidelines  and 
more  information,  visit  www.midatlanticarts. 
org  or  contact  Karen  Newell  at  410-539-6656, 
ext.  104,  or  email  karen@midatlanticarts.org. 
DEADLINE:  April  22,  201 1. 


Residencies 


Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  accepting 
artist-in-residence  proposals.  Artists  working  in 
all  genres  and  traditions  are  invited  to  apply.  For 
complete  criteria  and  application  information, 
visit  www.nps.gov/grca/supportyourpark/air. 
htm  or  call  program  coordinator  Rene  Westbrook, 
928-638-7324.  DEADLINE:  April  1,  2011. 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  currently  accepting 
applications  from  ceramic  artists  for  its 
2011  resident  artists  program.  Long-term 
residencies,  usually  one  year  with  an  option 
to  extend  through  a  second  year,  and  short¬ 
term  residencies,  usually  through  the  summer 
months,  are  available.  The  Bray  provides  a 
studio,  discounted  materials,  a  variety  of  kilns, 
sales  gallery  and  teaching  opportunities.  One- 
year  fellowships  and  summer  scholarships  are 
also  available.  For  more  information  on  either  a 
fellowship  or  the  residency  program  or  to  apply 
online,  visit  www.archiebray.org  or  contact 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915  Country 
Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443-3502; 
email  archiebray  @  archiebray.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  1,2011. 


Performing  Arts 


We  Are  Listening’s  free  international 
songwriting  competition  is  for  songwriters, 
lyricists  and  performing  artists  in  need  of 


financial  aid  to  support  their  budding  musical 
careers.  The  winner,  finalist  and  runner-up  in  each 
category  will  be  selected  by  Lior  Shamir,  We 
Are  Listening’s  founder  and  managing  director. 
Anyone  is  welcome  to  submit  one  original  song 
or  lyric,  entirely  for  free.  Participants  will  receive 
a  free  songwriting  competition  score  card  within 
30  days  of  the  submission  deadline.  Visit  www. 
wearelistening.org  for  details. 


Job  Opportunities 


Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in 
Great  Falls  is  inviting  applications  from 
qualified  individuals  to  serve  as  curator 
for  the  museum’s  education  program.  The 

curator  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
docent  tour  program,  classes  and  workshops 
for  children  and  adults,  the  VSA  Arts  program, 
the  Traveling  Museum  and  other  outreach 
programs.  Qualifications  include  a  BA  in  art, 
art  education  or  related  field  with  three  years  of 
related  experience.  This  is  a  full-time  position 
with  benefits.  For  a  full  job  description  and 
position  announcement,  contact  the  museum 
at  406-727-8255,  email  info@the-square.org 
or  visit  www.the-square.org.  DEADLINE: 
April  15,2011. 

The  Custer  County  Art  &  Heritage  Center 
in  Miles  City  is  hiring  for  the  position  of 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Executive 
Director.  For  information  or  an  application,  visit 
www.ccac.milescity.org  or  call  406-234-0635. 

The  International  Wildlife  Media  Center 
and  Film  Festival  has  reopened  the  search 
for  Associate  Coordinator  for  Education  and 
Outreach.  This  is  an  immediate  opening  for  this 
permanent  25-30  hour  per  week  position.  Wage 
is  $  10/hour;  vacation,  sick  leave  and  health 
benefits  to  start  after  six  month  probationary 
period  including  participation  in  one  IWFF.  This 
position  has  multiple  responsibilities  and  varied 
duties,  including  oversight  and  development  of 
the  After-School  Programs.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  three  references  by  email  or  postal 
mail  to:  IWMC/IWFF,  Attn:  Exec.  Director,  718 
S.  Higgins  Ave.,  Missoula,  MT  59801  or  email 
iwff@wildlifefilms.org.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.wildlifefilms.org. 

The  North  Dakota  Council  on  the  Arts  has  an 
opening  for  the  Director  for  Art  in  Education 
program.  The  position  is  listed  on  the  ND  Job 
Service  site  at  www.ndworkforceconnection. 
com.  Any  interested  person  may  call  Jan  Webb, 
Executive  Director,  at  701-328-7592  or  email 
jwebb@nd.gov. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  311  Brantly  Hall,  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanities-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-presidents  Elizabeth 
Waddington;  email:  waddingtone@billings.kl2.mt.us: 
and  Susan  Selstad;  email:  vikinggoddessl@msn.com; 
www.maeamt.org.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-955 1 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 


MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Nancy  Murdock,  PO 
Box  55,  Whitewater,  MT  59544;  406-674-5417  (O); 
email:  nmurdock@ttc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 


MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  3 1 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  1  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  1,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 


MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazil!,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 


Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

The  next  round  of  applications  for  the  Artist’s 
Innovation  Award  will  be  available  in  Spring  2011. 
The  Montana  Arts  Council  launched  this  grant 
program  to  honor  the  innovative  ideas,  practices 
and  the  contributions  of  Montana  artists.  This 
application  can  only  be  completed  online  -  go 
to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The  201 1 
deadline  is  to  be  announced. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encom-passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community's  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 


clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  This  application  can  only  be  completed 
online  -  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1,  2012  for  FY 
2014-2015. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime 
of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a 
notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and 
artistic  stature,  their  work  is  representative  of 
the  historic,  traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and 
handcrafts  distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of 
note  on  both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines 
for  this  program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination 
materials,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art. 
mt.gov/artists/artists_masters.asp  or  contact 
Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or 
phone  her  at  406-468-4078. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
titled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 


partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  at  least  a  half-time  paid  staff 
member.  Guideline’s  specifics  are  available  on 
the  MAC  website.  The  grant  period  runs  from 
July  1,  2010,  to  June  30,  2014.  The  next  round 
of  grant  applications  will  be  due  in  Spring  2014. 
Visit  www.art.mt.gov  for  more  information. 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts  are 
given  throughout  the  year  to  provide  funds  for: 

•  Training  and  Network  Development 
opportunities  that  help  build  art  skills,  healthy  arts 
careers  and  businesses. 

•  Market  Expansion  to  help  increase 
exposure  and  improve  marketing  or  promotion, 
opportunities  for  exhibition  or  performance  and 
sales. 

•  Public  Outreach  Arts  Activities  for  ongoing 
and  one-time  arts  activities  by  arts  organizations 
and  artists  that  help  firmly  anchor  the  arts  in  the 
greater  community. 

•  Challenges  and  Emergencies  to  provide 
assistance  for  artists  or  arts  organizations 
experiencing  catastrophic-level  emergencies  that 
threaten  their  ability  to  continue  their  work,  and 
demand  prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

Artists,  501(c)(3)  arts  organizations  and  Pre 
K-12  teachers  are  eligible  to  apply.  1:1  matching 
grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  requests.  Awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

This  application  can  only  be  completed  online 
-  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The 
application  deadline  is  the  15th  of  the  month  (or 
first  business  day  after  the  15th  if  that  falls  on  a 
weekend). 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start- 
date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not  required. 
All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  Programs 


Name  _ 


Address  _ 


City 


State 


Zip_ 


Phone 


Email 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
•  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following 
grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Artist's  Innovation  Award 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant 

□  Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships 

—  □  Strategic  Investment  Grant 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

□  Other _ 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 

What's  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  PassTr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event _ 


Description, 


Event  Location, 
Date(s) _ 


Time(s)  _ 
Sponsor, 
Address  _ 
Phone _ 


Email 


i - 1 

Subscribe  to  bi-weekly 
email  newsletters 

Name _ 

Email  Address _ 


Which  email  newsletter(s)  do  you  want  to 
receive? 

□  Artists  □  Arts  Organizations 

□  Arts  Educators 

Mail  in  form  or  go  online:  www.art.mt.gov/resources 
— 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name  _ 


Address 
City _ 


State 


-Z'P 


Daytime  Phone 
Email  Address  _ 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


-Z'P 


Daytime  Phone 
Email  Address _ 


Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201;  or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 


Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  requesting 
submissions  from  art¬ 
ists  and  organizations 
on  practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  "How  to"  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR,  writ¬ 
ing  an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how  to 
make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects  or 
statistics. 

Upcoming  dead¬ 
lines  are:  March  25 
for  the  May/June 
issue;  May  25  for  the 
July/August  issue;  July 
25  for  the  Septem¬ 
ber/October  issue; 
and  Sept.  25  for  the 
November/Decem¬ 
ber  issue. 

Please  limit  sub¬ 
missions  to  500 
words.  Call  MAC  at 
406-444-6510  or 
email  mac@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


1  Legislative  Update;  Art  Works  -  NEA  Funding 
Opportunities;  Carol  |ette  Retires  from  Copper 
Village;  Western  Art  Week 

2  Arni's  Addendum:  Legislative  Update  (cont.) 

3-4  Congrats;  Welcome;  Condolences 

5  Carol  )ette  Retires  (cont.);  Special  Events  Grants; 
Condolences  (cont.) 

6-7  About  Books 

8  About  Music 

9  Passage  of  a  Bill 

10  Arts  Assessment;  How  the  Arts  Can  Help 
Children  with  Autism  Workshop 

1 1  Artist  in  Residency:  Claire  Emery's  Work  at  Clark 
Fork  School 

12  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Federal  and  State  Law; 
Native  News 

13  Odyssey  of  the  Stars:  Tim  Holtan;  Percent-for- 
Art  Project  in  Butte;  Legislative  Update  (cont.) 

14-16  Arts  Calendar 

17-18  Art  Exhibits;  Missoula  Art  Museum  and  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  Auctions 

19  About  Visual  Arts 

20  NEA  Funding  Opportunities  (cont.) 

21  Montana  Authors  Project;  Montana  Poet 
Laureate  Nomination  Forms;  Henry  Real  Bird 

22  The  Three  Rs  at  Work  in  Montana;  Tech  Talk: 
Preserving  Privacy 

23  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Scams  and  Schemes; 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Laws  (cont.) 

24-27  Opportunities 
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Barbara  Gerard-Mitchell  discusses  her  artwork  with  Glacier  Reporter  editor/reporter 
John  McGill  during  her  artist  exhibition  opening. 

(photo  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians) 
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Legislative  Update:  Telling  MAC'S  story 

See  page  1 


■ 


9,600  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1 .1 2  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $1 0,71 5,  which  includes 
$7,556  for  printing/production  and  $3,159  for  distribution 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 
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MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

MAILING  ADDRESS: 

PO  BOX  202201,  HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
STREET  ADDRESS: 

830  N.  WARREN  ST.,  HELENA,  MT 
V:  406-444-6430;  T:711 
Fax  406-444-6548 
Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 
http://art.mt.gov 
email:  mac@mt.gov 
Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Vice  Chairman,  Bozeman 
Corky  Clairmont,  Ronan 
Mark  Kuipers,  Missoula 
Tracy  Linder,  Molt 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Arlene  Parisot,  Helena 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Jean  Steele,  Hamilton 
Youpa  Stein,  Arlee 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  Billings 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant, 
Percent-For-Art  Manager 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services©irector 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  ■  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmail.net  •  406-468-4078 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
dyani_b@hotmail.com  •  406-545-8983 
Pearl  Pallister,  Administrative  Assistant 
pepallister@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 


